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A Tariff at Last! 
We have delayed the issue of this number of 


The Laborer a few days, in order that we might 
be able to announce in it, as we do most joyfully, 
THE Passage or A Protective Tarirr By Con- 
GRESS, AND ITS SANCTION BY THE PRESIDENT.— 
This vital measure was consummated on the 30th 
ult. and, taking effect immediately, is now the 
law of the land. The history of the action upon 
the subject since our last is briefly as follows: 

The bill, of which a summary of its provisions 
with the vote of the House thereon was given in 
our last, passed the Senate on the Sth of August 
by the following vote : 


Yeas —Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates. Bayard, Choate, 
Clayton, Conrad, Crafts, Crittenden, Dayton, Evans, Hun- 
tington, Kerr, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Porter, 
Phelps, Simmous, Smith, of Ia, Sprague, Tallmadge, 
White, Woodbridge—25. [All Whigs. 


Nays.—Messrs. Allen, Bagby, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Cutabert, Fulton, Graham, King, Linn, McRoberts, 
Preston, Rives, Sevier, Smith, of Connecticut, Stu: geon, 
Tappan, Waiker, Wilcox, Williams, Woodbury, Wright, 
Young—23. 


| Three sort-of Whigs in Italics; 20 Loco-Focos in Roman. 
Absent Mr. Henderson, Whig. Mr. Berrienof Ga. (Whig) 
did not vote.] 


The bill having thus passed both Houses was 
sent te the President, and returned by him on the 
9th with a Veto. The ground of his objections 
was the 27th section of the bill, which continues 
the Distribution of the Proceeds of Public Lands 
to the States, although the Duties are hereby 
raised above 20 per cent. 

The bill thus vetoed was returned to the House, 
(in which it originated,) and, after a Report from 
a Select Committee strongly censuring the Veto— 
Joun Quincy Apams, Chairman—the question 
was taken on repassing the bill in spite of the 
President’s objections, and the vote stood, Yeas 
98; Nays 90—less than the constitutional major- 
ity of twe-thirds in the affirmative; se the bill 
failed to becomealaw. Mr. Adams’s Report was 
adopted by a vote of 100 to 80. 

Several successive attempts were now made by 
Mr. McKewnan of Pa. C. J. Incersott of Pa. 
and others to introduce a new Revenue bill, but 
without success until, after many anxious consulta- 
tions among the friends of the Tariff, but without 








| effect, on the 22d, Mr. T.M. T. McKewnnan moved 


to strike out a Provisional Revenue Bill then 
pending before the House and insert the bill which 
had before been passed and vetoed with the ex- 
ception of the 27th Section sustaining the Land 
Distribution, and the clause imposing duties of 20 
per cent. on Tea and Coffee. The motion to 
strike out prevailed, 99 to 67; that to insert the 
razeed bill was also carried, 102 to 98; but the 
bill was lost on engrossment, 101 to 101; but re- 
considered, 106 to 98 ; and carried, 103 to 102.— 
Here it was insisted that the Speaker should vote, 
which he did in the negative, making a tie, so the 
bill was again lost; but Messrs. Stanty of N. 
C. and L. W. Arprews of Ky. who had befere 
declined to vote, now came to the rescue, and by 


voting in the affirmative, saved the bill. The en- 
grossment was carried, 106 to 102; and the bill 
then passed: Yeas 105; Nays 103—as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Allen, Landaff W. Andrews, Sherieck J. 
Andrews, Appleton. Aycrigg, Babcock, Baker, Barnard, 
Barton, Beeson, Bi , Birdseye, Blair, Board , Bor- 
den, Briggs. Brockway, Charles Brown, Jeremiah 6rown, 
Burnell Calboun, Chids, Chittenden, John C. Ciark, J. 
Cooper, Cowen, Cranston, CusHinc, G. Davis, R. Da- 
vis, John Edwards, Everett, Ferris, Fessenden, Fillmore, 
Gerry, Giddings, Patrick G. Goode, Gordon, Granger, 
Gustine, Hall, Halsted, Houck, Howard, Hudsen, Hunt, 
Charles J. Ingersoll, J.'R. Ingersoll, James Irvin, W. W. 
Irwin, Keim, John P. Ken 'y, Robert McClellan, Mc- 
Kennan, Thomas F. Marshall, Samson Mason, Matt cks, 
Maxwell, Maynard, Moore, Morgan. Morris, Morrow, New- 

Osborne, Parmenter, Pearce, Plumer, Pope, Powell, 

Proffitt, Ramsey, Benjamin Randall, Alexancer Randall, 
Randolph. Ridgwe " Rigs, Rodney. William Rus- 
sell, James M. Russell, Saltonsta , Sanford, Slade, Traman 
Smith, Sollers, Stratton , John T. Stuart, Taliaferro, Ricb- 
ard W. Thompson, Tillingha-t, Toland, Toml:nson, Trum- 
bull, Van Buren, Van Rensselaer, Wallace, Ward, Edward 
D. White, Thomas W. Williams, Joseph L. Williams, Yorke, 
Augustus Young—105. 3 Ps 

f Whigs (in Roman) $2; Loco-Focos (in Italics) 
20; Tyler men (in sMALL CAPITALS) 3. 


(> Of the Loco-Focos 10 are from this State, 
9 from Pennsylvania, and 1 from Massachusetts— 
not one from any other State! 

Nays—Messrs. Adams, Arnold, Arrington, Atherton 
Black, Betts, Boyd, Aaron V. Brewn, Milton. Brown, Burke, 4 
Wiliiam OU. Butler, Green W. Caldweil, Patrick C. Cald- 
well, J. Campbell, William B. Campbell, Thomas J. Camp- 
bell, Caruthers, Cary. Casey, Clifford, Clinton, Coles, Col- 

vit. M. A. Cooper, Cravens, Cross, Daniel, Dawson, n, 
Doan, Doig, John ¢. Edwards, ys nec Joba G. 
Floyd, A. L. Foster, Thomas F. Foster, le, 


’ 
GILMER, Goggin, Wm. O. Goode, Graham, G Gain, 
Habersham, ferris Hastings, Hays Holmes, Hopkins, 
Houston, Hubard, Hunter, Wm. C Johnson, Cave Johnson, 
Jobn W Jones, Andrew Kennedy, King, Lewis, 


Linn, Littlefield, Abrabam McClellan, McKay, McKeon, 
Matuory, John T. Mason, Mathiot, Mathews " 
Miler. Mitchell, Owsley, Pay ne, r, Reding, Reynolds, 
Rhett, Rozers, Roosevelt, Saunders, Shaw, Shepperd, Shirids, 
Wa. — eo g, Steenrod, Summers, Sumier, John B. 
Warren, Washin; atterson, Weller, James W. Wil- 
liams, O. H. Wiliams, Wise, Wood—103. F 
Loco Focos, (in Roman,) 65 ; Whigs, (in 


Ttalics,) 35; Tyler men, (in sMaLL caps,) 3. 
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Of the thirty-six Whigs in the negative, over | 
twenty are friends of a Protective Tariff, but were | 
governed by an extreme reluctance to surrender | 


the Land D stribution, in seeming subservience to | 


what they deemed an arbitrary and unjust exer- | 
cise of the Veto Power. Those from Georgia, | 
withtwo or three from other Southern States, are 
Free Trade men. 
The bill thus introduced and passed the same | 
day, under the operation of the Previous Question, | 
was immediately sent to the Senate, where it was, 
referred to the Committee of Finance, and by that | 
Committee reported with sundry amendments, re- 


ducing slighily the Duties on Iron, and a.few other || 
articles, which were agreed to, and the bill on the | 


27th passed by 24 Yeas to 23 Nays—as follows: | 

Yeas—Messrs. Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Buchanan, Choat., | 
Courad 
Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Simmons, Smith of Indi- | 
ana, Sprague, Sturgeon, Tallmadge, White, Williams, Wor d- 
brings and Wright. ‘ ; 

higs (in Roman) 20—Locos (in Italic) 4—| 
Total 24. 

Nays—Messrs. Alien, Archer, Bagby. Benton, Berricn, 
Caiheun, Clayton, Cuthbert, Fulton, . son, 
King, Linn, Mangum, Merriek, Preston, Rives, Sevier, | 
> of Connecticut, Tappan, Walker, Woodbury, and | 

oung. 

Locos (in Roman) 14—Whigs (in Italic) 8—| 
Tylerite (sMaLL caPiTaLs) 1—Total 28. 

[Mr. Williams did not vote in the affirmative | 


until it was known that the bill would fail with | 


out. It is understood that Messrs. Clayton, Man- | 
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Crafts, Crittenden, Dayton, Evans, Huatun on, |) 








—— 


om «eee ager no treaty stipulations be infringed 
reby. 

Section 12. All dutiesshall be paid in cash—or the goods 
will be sold after 60 days detention. 

Section 13, prescribes the method of selling, and means 
for the owner to recov: r ibe overplus. 

Section 14 allows a drawback oo foreign sugar refined in 
and exported from the United States, equal in amount to 
the duty paid on the foreign sugar; of 5 cents per gallon 
On spirits distilled from molasses till 1843, when it shall be 
= 4, and annually reduced | cent. 

ection 15 enacts that no drawback shall be allowed to 


|} goods enutied to debenture, unless exported within three 


years after their import. 

Section 16 provides the mode of valuation of all goods 
paying advalerem duties, enacting tbat all costs, charges 
and commissions except insurance shall be added to the 
market value, 

Section 17 empowers collectors and appraisers to take 
testimony nec: ssary for vaiuation. 

Section 18 provides tor cases of disagreement on ap- 


| praisal. 


Section 19 enacts penalties for attempts to evade the pay- 
ment of duties. 

Section 20 imposes on nov-enumerated articles the same 
duties as those enumerated which .bey most resemble shal 


PeNection 21 directs the method of appraisal. 

Section 22 provides for ports where there are no ap- 
praise: s. 

Section 23 directs the Secretary of the Treasury to make 
necessary rules tor faithful appr isals. 

Section 24 directs collectors to follow the Secretary’s in- 
structions. 

Section 25 provides ‘‘at the act shall not apply to vessels 
that shall have lefi the sast port East of the Capes Good 
Hope and Henlopen, Sept. 1, 1842. _ 

Section 26 provides that the penalties of the law of June 
30, 1842, shall be continued. 3 

Section 27 (Land Distribution) omitted. 

Sections 28,29 and 3 (Struck out in Senate.) 

Section 31 requires the Secretary annually to ascertain 


gum and probably Merrick would have voted for i and report what articles have paid a duty of more than 3¢ 


the bill if necessary to seeure its passage. 


der of the Land Distribution under the coercion of | 
the aed 
The bill thus passed was returned to the House 
on Monday for concurrence in the amendments. 
It was met there by a motion from Mr. Clifford 
of Maine that it do lie on the table. Rejected: | 
Yeas 120; Nays 65. The Previous Question hav- 
ing already been ordered, the amendments were 
cencurred in without a division, and the bill sent | 
to the President for his signature. It was signed | 
by him on the following day, (Tuesday, Aug. 20th,) | 
and is now a law.—Such is a brief history of the. 
action of Congress aad the President, which has | 
resulted in the passage of the New Tariff. 
ae 

The New Tariff. 

Our readers will find the Rates of Duty estab- | 
lished by the New Tariff on the last page of The 
Laborer for August. In a few items alterations | 
have been made by the action of Congress on the 


repassage of the bill, and those are given below: 
DUTIES BY 
ACT 1832, 


HOUSE BILL | 
Cotton ng do ge 
Seger, browe tidclayed.crib.... Hh coco 
Iron pn eeeeeeee eace cl eee 
do bar Tape wie A 4 AS 
by roses, 0. 1e0/ Ae OO apreencscsonts 4 
plain w sees 

All | pokemon wae} 
Watches and Diamonds.......-.ssssececessseseceee Th 
Gems, Pearls, tina patedadiveeancerddanupeedae, sm 7 
Molasses. .44 mills per Ib. instead of 5 cents per gal. 

The remaining sections of the Pin we have 
summed up as follows : 

Section 10, enacts that on all unenumerated articles shal] 
be imposed a duty of 2 per cent. ad valorem. 

Section 11. An additional 10 per cent. shall be levied on 
oF geet which shall be imported in vessels not o* the 
Un States—when no sp: cific discrimination is made by 
the bill: and 10 per cent. additional on all goods exce 
those brought frem beyond the Cape of Good Hope 1 fo- 


NAMES OF ARTICLES. 





cccvcccccceed OD 


They | 
voted in the negative from aversion to the surren- 1 


\| school, or seminary of learning inthe 











r cent. ad valorem. é 

> oe = $2 prohibits the importation of indecent prints 
and b oks. 

Section 38 establishes a ton at 20 hundred weight—at 112 
Ibs each. 4 a 

Anew Section is added in the Senate, enacting that 
while the Distribution of the Public Lands is suspended the 
10 ner cent. allowed to the Western States shall also be sus- 


ded. 
ihe following list comprises all the important 
articles to be admitted duty free : 

1. All articles imported for the use of the United States. 

2. All goods, the product of the United States, exported 
and brought back, and beoks and personal and household 
effects of citizens of the United States cying abroad. 

3. Paintings and statuary, the production of American ar- 
tists residing abroad. = ‘ 

4. Wearing apparel in actual use, and other personal ef- 
fects, and tools of trade, of persons arriving in the United 
States. 

5. Philosophical apparatus, instruments, books, maps, and 
charts, statues, statuary, busts and casts, paintings, draw- 
ings, engravings, etchings, specimens of sculp'ure, cabinets 
of coins, medals, gems and all other collections of artiqui- 
ties, — the same be specially imported in good 
faith for the use (and by the order) of aor society incorpo- 
rated or established for philesophical or literary pur b 
or for the use and by the order of any college, academy, 
nited States. 

6. Anatomical preparatious, models of machinery, and 
ot other inven and improvements im the arts; speci- 
mens in natural history, mineralogy, and botany; trees, 


|| shrubs, plants, bulbs er roots, and garden seeds, not other- 


wise specified: berries, nuts, and vegetables, used princi- 
pally in dyeing or composing dyes; all dyewoods in stick; 
whale and other fish oi/s of American fisheries, and ai] other 
articles the produce of said fisheries; avimals imported for 
breed; fish, fresh caught, imported for daily consumption; 
fru.t, green or ripe, from the West Indies, in bulk; tea and 
coffee, when imported in American vessels from the places 
of their growth. 

7. Adbesive felt for sheathing vesse 
argol, asafcetida, ava root, illa, bark of cork tree un- 
manufactured; bells of bell metal, aad chimes of beils; 
brass in pigs or bars, aud old brass; Brazil wood, crude 
brimstene and flour of sulphur, bullion, burr stones un- 
wrought, cochineal, coins and gold and silver, copper im- 
paedia caer shape far the use of the mint, copper n pies, 
or barr, and it ore, old copper, cream of tartar, ts, 


timony crude 


ground flint, bailioa, gold epaulettes, grindstones, yum 
Arabic, gum 1, gum iragacanth, india rubber, oak- 
um, lac dye, leeches, madder, mother of Pearl, nickel, nux 
vomica. palm leaf manufactured, palm oil, Peravian bark, 
platina, ivory, plaster of Paris, rauans and reeds, saltpetre 
when crude, sarsapariila shellac, silver epaulets and wings, 
stones, stones called rotten. 
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-dom of discussion, and toleration of opiaion, are 


~under consideration, when its provisions and pur- 
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outset, that Jam not one of them. 
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SPEECH OF MR. STUART, of Va., 


ON THE TARIFF, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Juy 8, 1842. 
The Bill “to provide Revenue from Imports, and to 


change and modify existing laws imposing duties 
on Imports, and for other purposes,” being under 


state ef the Union, 
Mr. ALexanper H. H. Srvarr of Vir- 
ginia, rose and said, 


} 


I have said, sir, that this question lies within 
narrow limits. The principal d.fficulties in regard 
to it arise from not having a clear perception of 
the true issues invelved, and from confounding 


| collateral and extraneous mattera with them. In 


it 


order to get at the proper points of enquiry, I 


| propese to separate the undisputed propesitions 


hen : ‘connected with the subject, from those that are 
consideration. in Committee of the Whele on the | controverted. This will simplify the matter, and 


| 
| 


| enable us to pursue our investigations with much 


more facility. What points, then, are undisputed ? 
1st. All agree that it is the duty of Government 


Mr. Chairman, nothing ceuld be more gratify- | to raise, in some manner, money enough to defra 


ing to my feelings than to witness the calm and 
forbearing temper in which this debate has thus 
far been cenducted. Heretofore, the introduction 
of a Tariff Bill, of any character, inte the House | 
of Representatives, has been the signal for the 
display of the most violent partizan feelings and 
narrew sectional prejudices: but, upon this occa- 
sion, the discussion has been characterized by a 
spirit of courtesy and liberality, which I am sure 
the whole country will join me in applauding as 
highly honorable to the representatives of a free 
and enlightened people. 

In the few remarks which I propose to submit. 
I shall endeavor to follow the good example of 
those who have preceded me. I shall speak my 
own sentiments with all becoming frankness and 
candor, but I trust [ shall net so far forget the obli- 
gatiens of decorum and parliamentary propriety, 
as to assail rudely the feelings, the metives, or the 
opinions of those who are opposed toms. Free- 


two of the vital principles of our republican insti- 
tutions, and I will ever be among the last to dis- 
turb or destroy either of them. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, thai the bill now 


poses are rightly understood, admits of but little 
debate. If { understand it correctly, it is simply 
a revenue bill. Itis not, in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the term, a bill for protection. It comes 
to us under the auspices of the Committee of 
Ways and Means. Its purpose is to raise just so 
much money as will be necessary to defray the 
expenses of the Government, administered with 
all practicable economy ; and, as subordinate tu 
this primary consideration, it proposes, ixciden- 
telly, to afford protection to the great agricultural, 
manufacturing, and commercial interests of the 
country. The question of protection per se, as 
something substantive and distinct from revenue, 
does not arise under it; and I shall, therefore, not 
deem it necessary on this oceasion te discuss the 
merits of that policy In my opinion, that ques- 
tion is not likely soon to arise, for I know no mem- 
ber of either House of Congress who desires any 
protection to either of the great interests of the 
country, beyond what will be afforded by a well 
adjusied revenue tariff. But if there be any who 





go farther, I wish to announce distinctly, in the 
I will not go 
for raising, by a Tariff, a single dollar more than 
the wants of the Government, economically ad- 
ministered, require. But in laying that Tariff, I 
will be at all times willing and desirous, sv to 
discriminate between the articles imported as to 
foster and protect our home labor and home pro- 
ductions against foreign labor and foreign pro- 


its current expenses, and to pay, in suitable instal- 
ments, the debts it may owe. 
2d. All agree that there are, under the pro- 
visions of the Constitution, but three modes of 
raising revenue, viz. by imposts, by excises, and 
by direct taxation. x ' 
3d. A large majority, if not every member of 
this House, will agree that the revenue ought not 
‘o be raised by a direct tax on land, nor by that 
system of excises which Mr. Jefferson denounced 
as an “infernal system, which should never have 
found a place in our Constitution.” The only re- 
maining mode of raising revenue is by a system of 
imposts or duties on foreign merchandise—the 
system which was devised by the first Congress 
at its first session, and which has prevailed with- 
out interruption, from that time to the present day. 
I may, then, venture to assume it to be the 
sense of Congress and the nation that the revenue 
which we need is to be raised by impesing duties 
or taxes on foreign goods imported into this country. 
We have next to ascertain how much money is 
necessary? Upor this subject we have the esti- 
mates of the Secretary of the Treasury and of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, and the opinions 
of the most enlightened of eur statesmen, showing 
‘hat the current expenditures of the Government 
for the next three years will be from twenty-two to 
twenty-four millions per annum ; and that, in ad- 
dition to that amount, three and a half millions 
will be necessary to pay the interest on the public 
debt, and to provide a suitable sinking fund for 
the ultimate payment of the principal. These es- 
timates, and the data on which they are founded, 
have been furnished to the country in official docu- 
ments, and in various speeches which have been 
delivered on this floor; and as no one has pre- 
tended to show that they are incorrect, I shall not 
undertake now to enter into an examination of 
them, but will assume that they present a fair 
statement of the amount which the Government 
will require. And here I will take eccasion to say 
that this estimate falls, by several millions, below 
che average annual expenditure of Mr Van Bu- 
ren’s administration, which was $28,098,965. 
Twenty-seven millions being thus shown to be 
necessary to supply the wants of the Government, 
the present bill has been carefully framed by the 
Committee of Ways and Means, after mature con- 
sideration of the views of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and of the Committee of Manufactures, 
to produce that amount. No gentleman has, dur- 








ductions. 


ing the course of this debate, ventured to say that 
it will produce more than twenty-seven millions, 
but many have expressed the belief that it will 
not yield that much. The fri-nds of the bill can- 
not, therefore be charged with any purpose of going 


beyond the peint necessary for revenue. 
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We now come to the great principle involved 
in this bill. It resolves itself into this—shall the 
revenue be levied by a horizontal system uf ad va- 
lorem duties, operating alike upon all articles, or 
shall there bea just system of discrimination with 
a view to the pretection of our own industry in all 
its departments ? 

In this question two distinct points of inquiry 
are embraced. Ist. Has the Government the 
constitutional power to make such discrimination ? 
2d. If the Government does possess that power, is 
it expedient to exercise it? 

If the first question is decided in the negative, 
there is no necessity for prosecuting the matter 
farther; for if the power is not conferred upon 
Congress by the Censtitution, no considerations of 
expediency, however urgent, can ever justify its 
exercise. 

The power of discrimination to some extent is 
conceded by the sternest opponents of the general 
doctrine. All admit, for example, that gold and 
silver shall be allowed to pass through our custem- 
houses free of duty. A large majority of both 
parties are alse in favor of a like exemption «f tea 
and coffee. To these instances they seem to have 
paid no attention, because they are of a negative 
character; yet surely they embody the principle 
of discrimination just as much as if they paia 
higher instead of lower duties than other articles. 
Whilst, however, gentlemen concede the principle 
in these cases, they deny the right to discriminate 
with a view to protect our home productions. 

The general question of the constitutional power 
of Congress to have regard ia laying duties upon 
imports, to our domestic interests, has beer so 
often and so ably discussed that nothing now can 
be said upen it, and I shall, therefore, not make 
the attempt. The arguments for and against the 
power have been spread over the country, and are 
accessible to al] who wish to examine the subject. 
But I have recently met with a view of the ques- 
tion, by a man, in abilities, one of the first of the 
age, in an address to the American people on be- 
half of a convention held in New-York in 1831, 
which is se condensed, so forcible, so conclusive, 
that | cannot deny myself the pleasure of submit- 
ting an extract from it for the consideration of the 
Commi ter :— 

“ By the Constitution Congress has power ‘to la 
and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises.’ It 
has power also ‘to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations.’ 

“ The power to lay duties is accompanied by one 
express qualification or limitation, which is. ‘that all 
duties shall be uniform throughout the United States.’ 
The power to regulate commerce has its limitation 
also, which is, that no regulation of commerce ¢hall 
give preference to the ports of one State over those 
of anoth=r; and there is another limitation, which 
may appiy to both clauses, namely, that no export 
duty shall ever be laid. 

“Here then is a grant of power in broad and 
general terms, but with certain specific limitations. 
carefully expressed. But neither of these limita- 
tions applies, in any manner, to that exercise of the 
power which is now under consideration. Neither 
of them, nor any other clause or werd in the whole 
Constitution manifests the slightest intention to re- 
strain the words so as to prohibit Congress from lay- 
ing duties for protection. The attempt is nothing 
less than to add a restriction which the Constitution 
has omitted. Who has authority to add this? If 
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have been expressed. When the business of limita- 
tion was before the convention, what was omitted 
was as much an exercise of intention as what was 
expressed. It stated all the restraints on Congress 
which it intended; and to impose others now would 
be, not to interpret the Constitution, but to change it; 
not to construe the existing instrument, but to make 
another. 


“ The words of the grant being general, to tay du- 


: ties and to regulate commerce, their meaning is to be 


ascertained by reference to the common use and im- 
port of languege. No ususual sigrification is to be 


given to the terms, either tw restrain or enlarge their 


import. Congress, in its discretion, is to lay duties 
and to regulate trade for all the ohjects and purposes 
for which duties are ordinarily laid and trade or- 
dinarily regulated. If*such a thing was never before 
heard of as laying duties and regulating trade with 
a view to encourage manufactures. then it might be 
said that the convention did not contemplate such an 
exercise of the power by Congress. Butit was per- 
fectly known to the convention, and to the people of 


| this = that one leading object with all govern- 








other restrictions had been intended, they would 


_sachusetts had attempted it, 























ments, in laying duties and regulating trade, was, 
and for a long time had been, the encouragement of 
manufactures. This was emphatically true of Eng- 
land, whose language the convention spoke, and 
whose legal and legislative phraseology was theirs 
also. Every leading state of Europe was, at that 
moment, regulating its commeree for purposes of 
this nature. Such a purpese, indeed, had been long 
sought to be accomplished by some of the States 
themselves, by their own regulations of trade. Mas- 

N ew-York had attempted 
it, Virginia had attempted it, and we believe cther 
States had done the same. How ineffectual all their 
attempts were, fer want of union and a general sys- 
tem, was soon seen and felt by the whole country ; 
but they show to what ends, and to what uses, the 
power to regulate trade was understood to extend. 
But not only in other nations, and in the States, be- 
fere the adoption of the present Constitution, as we 
shall have occasion to show hereafter, but in the 
United States since, and in the administration of this 
very Constitution, regulativns of trade have been 
made, in almost innumerable instances, with no view 
to revenue, but with a sole and exclusive regard to 
protectien. 

“If our understanding of the Constitution be not 
according to its true meaning, that instrument has 
been grossly violated from the very beginning. 
What are all the registry acts, what the bounties on 
the fisheries, but so many avowed efforts to protect 
American industry, under the pewer of regulating 
trade? Ov what foundation does the whole sysiem 
of the coasting trade stand? The American ship- 
builder and ship-owner has enjoyed, from the first, 
aud we think properly, n@ Only protection in that 
trade, but the egy ef it. He shuts out all 
foreign competition and he does so on the ground 
that the public goed is promoted by giving him this 
advantage. e think he is right in asking this, and 
the Government right in granting it. Yet this is not 
free trade; it is preference—it is protection, and 
protection of a manufacture under the power to 
regulate trade. The laws giving this protection to 
the manufacture and the use of ships may be wise, 
and laws protecting other manufactures may be un- 
wise. But the first cannot be constitutional and the 
latter not constitutional. If there be power for one, 
there is power for both. Both are drawn from the 
same grant, both operate by the same general means, 
and both regard the same ebject, the protection, 
namely, of American labor and capital against foreign 
competition. If it be said that the navigatien act is 
founded in national licy, and that it is essential to 
national defence and rational independence, we ad- 
mit it. But we answer, in the first place, that Con- 
gress could not exercise a power not granted, merely 











because it might be useful or necessary; and, in the 
second place, we say that the same remark is true of 
the policy of protecting manufactures. That policy, 
also is essential to national independence. Iren, 
hemp, and clothing for sailors and soldiers are not 
less indispensable to national defence than ships and 
seamen. Not only in the general use of ie. 
then, does the power of laying duties «id regulating 
trade extend to the protection, by the use of such 
means. of domestic manufactures, but such has been 
the constant interpretation of the Constitution itself. 

“ We think, indeed, that when a generel power is 

ven to Congress by the Constitution of the United 
Basses. in plain and unambiguous words, their acts 
are constitutional and valid if they are within the 
scope of the granted power; and that, in considering 
the vilidity of the law, the motives of the legi:liture 
can never be investigated. Having granted the 
power, with such limits expressed as were thought 
proper. its exercise within those limits is left to the 
discretion of Cengress. 

“What is the true character of the opposite doc- 
trine? Itis, that the constitutionality of a law de- 
pends, not on its provisions’and enactments, but on 
tie motives of those who passed it. Is not sueh a 
notion new? How are we to ascertain the motives 
of « legislature? By private inquiry; by public 
examination; by conjecture? The law may be 
passed on mixed motives; some members voting for 
revenue, some for protection; or one House may act 
with one view, and the other House with another. 
What will be the character of such a law ? 

“ According to this new theory, if the motives be 
constitutional, then the act is; if the motives be un- 
constitutional, then the act is uncenstitutional also. 
It follows, therefore, that a law passed by one Con- 
gress may be constitutional which, if passed by an- 
other, though in the same words, would be unconsti- 
tutional. Besides, on this theory a law may be un- 
constitutional for its omissions as well as its enact- 
ments; because, in laying duties, articles may be 
omitted as well as articles inserted, from a design to 
favor manufactures,”’ 

Here we have a view of the question which 
seems to me to be unanswerable. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I beg the attention of the 
Committee whilst I proceed to examine into the 
erigin and history of this doctrine of protection of 
American Labor and Industry. Is ita novel as- 
sumption of power by Congress? Is it a new sys- 
tem of policy, which is now sought to be estab 
lished, in opposition to the ancient practiee of the 
Government? So far from such being the fact, I 
affirm that the doctrine is coeval with the Consti- 
tation itself, and that the policy is sanctioned and 
sustained by the direct opinions aad practice of 
every President of the United States, and of all 
the leading statesmen of the country, frem the 
days of George Washington to the present time. 

If my time permitted, I might prove to you, by 
the most autkentic histories of our Government, 
that the necessity of protecting our home industry 
from foreign aggression contributed more than any 
other cause to the formatien and adoption of the 
Constitution of the United States. The considera- 
tion ef that topic would, however, lead me into too 
wide a field of discussion, and I must therefore 
content myself with barely adverting to it, and 
pass on to the history of the action of the Govern- 
ment under the Constitution. 

The first Congress assembled in Philadelphia on 
the 4th of March, 1789, but in consequence of the 
failure of many members to attend, no business 
was done for some weeks. Very shortly after the 
organization of the two Houses, petitions began to 
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pour in from all quarters, suggesting that our 
‘* National Independence was but half obtained,’’ 
whilst we remained dependent on Great Britain 
fur our supplies of the necessaries of life, and 
praying that Congress would take the proper steps 
to render the people “ independent in fact as well 
az in name, by adopting measures for the encour- 
agement and protection of American manufac- 
tures.’’ These petitions were referred to the 
Committee of the Whole of the House ef Repre- 
sentatives, and the result of their deliberations was 
a bill for the imposition of duties on foreign mer- 
chandize. This bill was promptly passed through 
both Houses of Congress, and was approved by 
President Washington, on the 4th day of July, 
1789—that day being thus a second time conse- 
crated, by t e declaration of Commercial I. de- 
pendence, as it had previously been by a similar 
declaration of Political Independence! The true 
character and objects of that act will be sufficiently 
manifest, when we advert to its preamble, which 
recites that ‘‘ whereas it is necessary for the sup- 
port of Government and the encouragement of do- 
mestic manufactures, that duties be laid on for- 
eign merchandize,” &c. This preamble distinctly 
connects the subjects of revenue and protection, 
and shews that in the judgement of the first Con- 
gress, it was competent for the National Legisla- 
ture to look to protection as well as to revenue, in 
a system of imposts. And here let us pause for a 
moment te consider how much weight shall be 
given to the opinion of that Congress? We must 
recollect that it was composed of the most illustri- 
ous sages and patriots of the revolution! We 
must remember that probably one half of its mem- 
bers had been members of the Federal Convention 
which framed the Constitution, er of the State 
Conventions whick adopted it! They were fully 
acquainted with its provisions and deeply imbued 
with its spirit! And ‘hat body, within a year af- 
ter the adoption of the Constitution, passed, with- 
out even a division, and without the suggestion 
of a doubt of the constitutional power to do so, 
@ law distinctly recognizing the principle of 
Protection, and George Washington, who had 
presided ever the deliberations of the convention, 
and who was then acting under the solemn sanc- 
tions of his Presidential oath to support the Con- 
stitution, appreved it! And yet we are now mod- 
estly told that the authors of the Constitution did 
not understand its meaning, and that the power to 
protect American Labor is an assumption net war- 
ranted by its provisiens! I must confess, sir, that 
I hardly knew how to meet such an assertion, or 
where te find terms, consisterit with parliamentary 
decorum, te characterize it. 

But let us trace the action of the Government 
on this subject still farther. 

On the 8th of January, 1790, President Wash- 
ington, in his address to Congress, uses this em- 
phatic language : 

“The safety and interest ef the people require 
that they should promote such mannjesateh as tend 
to render them independent of others for essential, 
particularly for military supplies.” 

On the 15th of January, 1790, Congress re- 
sponded to this suggestion of the President, by 
adepting the following resolution: 

“ Resolved, That it be referred to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, to en and repert to this House 
a proper plan er plans, conformably te the recom- 
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mendation of the President in his speech to both 
Houses of Congress, for the encouragement and 
promotion of such manufacturies, as will tend to 
render the United States independent of other na- 
tions for essential, particularly for military supplies.” 

In conformity with this resolution, the Secretary 
of the Treasury (Mr. Hamilton) made his cele- 
brated repert in favor of Protecting American in- 
dustry. I should be glad, sir, if this invaluable 


document was in the hands of every citizen of | 
this republic. The grounds upon which he rested | 


the policy are very briefly summed up in the fol- 
lowing paragraph, which I commend to the cor- 
sideration of the Committee : 

“ The embarrassments which have obstructed the 
pregress of our external trade have led to serious 
reflections on the necessity of enlarging the sphere 
of our domestic commerce. The restrictive regula- 
tions which, in foreign markets, abridge the vent for 
the increasing surplus of our agricultural preduce, 
serve to beget an earnest desire that a more exten- 
sive demand for that surplus may be created at home; 
and the complete success which has rewarded manu- 
facturing enterprise in some valuable branches, con- 
spiring with the promising symptoms which attend 
some less mature essays in ethers, justify a hope 
that the obstacles to the growth of this species ef in- 
dustry are less formidable than they were appre- 
hended to be, and that it may not be difficult to find, 
in its further extension, a full indemnification for any 
external disadvantages which are or may be expe- 
rienced, as well as an accession of resources favora- 
ble to national independence and safety.” 


For some years after this report was made, the 
American people were subjeeted to great incon- 
venience by the refusal of the governments of Eu- 
repe to enter inte commercial treaties with the 
United States, founded upon principles of ju tice 
and reciprocity. On the 14th of February, 1792 
President Washington brought this subject te the 
attention of Congress that it might adopt such 
measures as the interests of the country seemed tu 
require. This communication was referred to a 
select Committee, who made a report, which was 
submitted to the Secretary of S ate, (Mr. Jeffer- 
son,) “‘ with instructions to report to Congress, the 
nature and extent of the privileges and restrictions 
of the commercial intercourse of the United S ates 
with foreign nations, and the measures which he 
shou!d think proper to be adopted, for the improve- 
ment of the commerce and navigation of thesame ”’ 

On the 14th December, 1793, Mr. Jefferson 
made his report, from which I have extracted the 
following passages, in order that the Committee 
and the country may see what were his views of 
the constitutional powers and duties of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. [Am. St. Papers, 
vol. 1, p. 300-1.) 

“But should any nation, contrary to our wishes, 
suppose it may better find its advantage by continu- 
ing its system of prohibitions, duties, and regulations, 
it Scheoves us to protect our citizens, their commerce 
and navigation, by counter prohibitions. duties and 
regulations also. Free commerce and navigation 
are not to be given in exchange for restrictions and 
vexations, nor are they likely to produce a relaxa- 
tion of them. 

“ The following principles, being founded in reci- 
prosity, appear perfectly just, and to offer no cause 
of complaint to any nation: 

“1, Where a nation imposes high duties on our 

roductions, er prohibits them altogether, it may 
SS roper for us to dothe same by theirs; first, 
berdeang or excluding those productions, which 
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| forts and progress of household manufacture, 


| they bring here in coiapetition with our own of the 
| same kind; selecting next, such manufactures as we 
take from them in greatest quantity, and which, at 
| the same time, we could the soonest furnish to our- 
| selves, or obtain from other countries; imposing on 
| them duties, lighter at first, bat heavier and heavier 
| afterwards. as other channels of supply open. Such 
| duties having the effect of indirect encouragement 
to domestic manufactures of the same kind. may in- 
duce the manufacturer to come himself into these 
States, where cheaper subsistence, equal laws, and 
a vent Of his wares, free of duty, may ensure him 
the highest profits from his skill and industry. And 
here it would be in the power of the State Govern- 
ments to co-operate essentially. by opening the re- 
sources of encouragement, which are ‘under their 
coatrol ; extending them liberally to artists in those 
particular branches of manufacture, for which their 
soil, climate, population, and other circumstances, 
have matured them; and fostering the prectous gr 
some patronage. suited to the nature of itn: Obfects, 
guided by the local information they possess, and 
guarded against abuse by their presence and atten- 
tions. The oppressions on our agriculture. in foreign 
rts, would thus be made the occasion of relieving 
it from a dependence onthe counsels and conduct of 
others, and of promoting arts, manufactures and 
population at home.” 

@a the 4h of January, 1794, Mr. Madison 
brought forward in Congress, his celebrated reso- 
lutions, which were known to be the joint produc- 
tion of Mr. Jefferson and himself, and were de- 
signed to carry into effect the policy recommended 
in Mr. Jefferson’s report. These res lurions dis- 
tinctly assumed the power to Protect American In- 
duatry, and after a long and able debate, they re- 
ceived the sanction of the House. In the course 
of this debate, Mr. Madison used the following 
emphatic language in regard to the pretection of 
manufactures : 

“ The States that are most advanced in population, 
and ripe for manufactures, ought to have their ar- 
ticular interests attended to in some degree. While 
these States retained the power of regulating trade, 
they had the er to protect and cheviah such in- 
stetutions. y adopting the present constitution, 
they have thrown the exercise of this power into other 
hands. They must have done this with the under- 
a that those interests would not be neglected 

ere.”’ 

Without adverting to other recognitions by Presi- 
dent Washington of the power and duty of Con- 
gress, to protect domestic industry, I will add but 
a single passage from his last address to Congress, 
on 7th December, 1796, in which he says: 

“Congress have repeatedly, and not without suc- 
cess, directed their attention to the encouragement of 
manufactures. The object is of too much importance, 
not to ensure a continuance of their efforts in every 
way which shall appear eligible.” 

Passing over the administratien of the elder 
Adams, which is known to have favered the same 
policy, I beg leave to invite the attention of the 
Commi'tee to some evidences of the opinions of 
Mr. Jefferson, the Apostle of Democracy, and the 
author of the political dectrines, by which the op- 
ponents of protection profess to be guided Hear 
what the sage of Monticello says, in his second 
Message to Congress on the 15th of December, 
1802! 

“To cultivate peace and maintain commerce and 
navigation in all their lawful enterprises ; to foster 
our fisheries as nurseries ef navigation, and for the 








nurture of man, and protect the manufactures adapted 
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to our circumstances; to preserve the faith of the 
nation by an exact discharge of its debts and con- 
tracts, expend the public money with the same care 
and economy we would practice with our own, and 
impose on our citizens no unnecessary burdéns; to 
keep in all things within the pale of our constitutienal 
powers, and cherish the federal union as the onl 

reck of safety :—these, fellow-citizens. are the lend 
marks by which we are to guide ourselves in all our 
proceedings. By continuing to make these the rule 


of our action, we shall endear te our eountrymen |) 


the true principles of their Constitution, and promo e 
an union of sentiment and of action equally auspicious 
to their happiness and safety.” 


From this extract, it will be perceived that Mr. 
Jefferson, in ewumerating the ‘‘landmarks’’ by 
which his administration was to be guided, as- 
signs a most prominent position to the duty of 
Protecting Manufactures. 

But this is not all. In 1806. the revenue from 
imposts had increased to such an amount, that 
Mr. Jefferson had ground te believe that there 
would be “ere long an accumulation of moneys in 
the Treasury, beyond the instalments of the public 
debt, which the Government would be permitted 
by contract to pay.” In other words, it was ap- 
parent to Mr. Jefferson, that there was about to 
be a surplus in the Treasury, above the wants of 
the Government economically administered. What 
did he recommend in that contingency? A re- 
duction of duties down to the revenue standard? 
Let the fullowing extract from his Message of the 
2d of December, 1806, answer those questions : 


“ To what other objects shall these surpluses be 
sppropfiated, and the whole surplus of the impost 
after the entire discharge of the public debt? Shall 
we suppress the impost and give that advantage to 
the foreign over domestic manufactures ?”’ 


He proceeds to say that upon some articles the 
impost might be suppressed, but with regard to 
the mass of them, he expresses the belief that the 
“patriotism” of the people would “prefer its 
continuance and application to the great purposes 
of public education, roads, rivers, canals, aed 
such other objects ef public improvement as it 
may be thought proper to add to the constitutional 
enumeration of Federal powers.” 


Thus it will be perceived that Mr. Jefferson not | 


only recognised the right to Protect Domestic 
Manufactures incidentally,by just discriminations, 
but that he contended for the doctrine of protec- 
tion per se, as a distinct and substantive princi- 
ple! And to such an extent did he carry his de- 
yotion to it, that when the wants of the Govern 

ment no longer required the money levied by im- 
posts, he was unwilling to reduce the tax, because 
it would withdraw the necessary protection from 
American labor, but sought, by an amendment of 
the censtitution, new sources of expenditure, by 
which the surplus should be abserbed! 

But least it might be supposed that this was a 
mere temporary policy which Mr. Jefferson pro- 
posed to introduce, I will submit one additional 
passage, extracted from his message of the 8th 

ovember, 1808, and then leave it te the disciples 
of the Je ffersunian school of politics toreconcile their 
opposition to the system of protection with the 
solemaly declared opinions of the great auther of 
their political creed! In that Message he says: 

“The suspension of foreign commerce, produced 
by the injustice of the belligerent Powers, and the 
consequent losses and sacrifices of our citizens, are 


subjects of just concern. The situation into which 
we have thus been forced, has impelled us to appiy 
;a — of our industry and capital to internal man- 
| ufactures and improvements. The extent of this 
conversion is daily increasing, and little doubt re- 
| mains that the establishments fermed and formin 

| will under the auspices of cheaper materials — 
subsistence, the freedom of labor from taxation with 
us, and of protecting duties and prohibitions, be- 
come parmanent.” 





| But will it be said that Mr. Jefferson changed 
| tis opinions on this subject? Where is the evi- 
‘dence of any such change? I maintain that none 
‘can be produced. On the contrary, we have the 
most conclusive proof, in his letter to Benjumin 
Austin, in 1816, that his epinions had beceme 
more and more confirmed in favor of the doctrines 
H of protection. Mr. Jeffersen had, in 1785, in his 
| notes on Virginia, expressed some opinions adverse 
‘to the policy of manufactures in this country. In 
| 1816, when the subject ef a Protecting Tariff 
was abuut to come before Congress, his opinions 
were much relied on by the opponents of that 
/measure; and Mr. Austin addressed a letter to 
him informing him of the fact, and asking an ex- 
| pression of his sentiments. The following are ex- 
| tracts from Mr. Jefferson’s reply, dated 9th Janua- 
iry, 1816: 


‘ You tell me I am quoted by those who wish to 

| continue our dependence on England for manufae- 
tures There was atime when I mighthave beenso 

quoted with more candor. But within the thirty 
years which have since elapsed, how are circum- 
stances changed? We were then in peace: our in- 
dependent place among nations was acknowledged. 
A commerce which effered the raw material in ex- 
change for the same material, after receiving the last 
touch of industry, was worthy of welcome to all na- 
tiens. It was expected that those, especially to whom 
manufacturing industry was important. would cherish 
the friendship of such customers, by every favor, and 
articularly eultivate their peace by every act of 

| justice and friendship. Under this prospect the ques- 
tion seemed legitimate, whether, with such an im- 
mensity of unimproved land, courting the hand of hus- 
bandry. the industry of agriculture, gr that of manu. 
factures, would aid mente the national wealth.” * * 





“This was the state of things in 1785, when the 
Notes on Virginia were first published ; when the 
ocean being open to all nations, and their common 
right in it acknowledged and exercised under regu- 
lations, sanctioned by the assent and usage of all, it 
was —— that the doubt might claim some conside- 
ration. e have since experienced what wedid not 
then believe, that there exists both profligacy and 
power enough to exclude us from the field of inter- 
change with other nations— THAT TO BE INDEPEND- 
ENT FOR THE COMFORTS OF LIFE WE MUST FABRI- 
CATE THEM OURSELVES. We must now place the 
manufacturer by the side of the agriculturist. The 
former question is suppressed, or rather assumes a 
new form—the grand inquiry now ts, shall we make 
our own eomforts, or go without them at the will of 
a foreign nation? He. therefore, who is now against 
domestic manufacture, must be for ee either 
to dependence on that foreign nation, or to be clothed 
in skins, and to live like wild beasts in dens and 
eaverns. I am proud te say I am not one of these. 
Experience has taught me that manufactures are 
now as necessary to our ind ace as to our 
comfort ; and if these who quote me as of a cifferent 
opinion, will keep pace with me in - en — 

ing foreign, where an equivalent of domestic fabric 
can be obtained, without any regard to difference of 
price, it will not be our fault if we do not have a 
|| supply at home equal to our demand, and wrest that 
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weapon of distress from the hand which has so long | 
wantonly violated it.” 

Who now will venture to deubt that Mr. Jeffer- 
son was an advocate of the doctrine of pretection, 
to the fullest extent! 

I have thought it incumbent on me as a Vir- 
ginian, to give this full expesition of the true 
opinions ef Mr. Jefferson, because I have reason 
te know that they have been much misundersteod | 
and misrepresented, even in his own State. 

The sentiments of Mr. Madis:-n, the favher of 
the Constitution and its wisest expounder, have 
been so frequently expressed is favor of the principle 
ef protection, and are so well known to the coun- 
try, that I de not think it necessary to furnish any 
extracts frem his messages recommending the sub- 
ject to the favorable consideration of Congrest. [n | 
his latter years, when he had retired frem the | 
political arena, and was free from all the distract- 
ing interests of public life, he had occason to re 
view the whole subject, and ke embodied his ma- 
tured opinions in two letters, addressed to Mr. 
Jos. C. Cabell of Virginia, one dated 18th Septem- 
ber, 1828, and the other 30th October, 1828, 
which contain probably the most clear and conclu- 
sive argument in favor of the power of Congress 
over the subject that has ever been submitted to 
the public. 

Mr. Monroe and Mr. Adams adopted both theo- 
retically and practically the same construction of 
the Constitution, and recommended and sanctioned 
legislative acts to give effect to the principle of } 
Protection in the Tariffs of 1816, 1824, and 1828. 
These sentiments, thus avowed and urged upon | 
Congress by all the incumbents of the Executive 
chair, have been promptly responded to, in every 
case, by the legislative department of the Govern- 
ment; and the judicial sanction has also been 
afforded, in every form in which the question has 
been presented to the tribunals of the country for 
adjudication. 

Mr. Calhoun, Mr. Lowndes, General Jackson, 
Mr. Van Buren, and almost every distinguished } 
politician of every party have recorded their votes 
in favor of the principle, and in 1816, it found 
upon the floor of Congress no champion more able, 
mere ardent, more devoted, than Mr. Calhoun, as 
will plainly appear from the following extracts 




















from his speech in 1816: 


“ Neither agriculture, manufactures, nor commerce, | 
(said Mr. CaALHoUn,) taken separately, are the cause | 
of wealth; it flews from them combined, and cannot 
exist withouteach. The wealth of any single nation 
or individual, it is true, may not immediately be de- 
rived from the three, but it always pre-supposes the 
existence of the three sources, though derived im- 
mediately from one or two of them only. Taken in 
its most enlarged sense, without commerce, industr 
would have no stimulus; witheut manufactures, it 
would be without the means ef production ; and 
without agriculture, neither of the others could ex: | 
ist ; when separated entirely, and permanently, they | 
must perish. War, in this country, produces, to a. 
great extent, that separation; and hence the great | 
embarrassment that follows ia its train. The failure | 
of the wealth and resources of the nation necessarily 
inv 'ves the ruin ef its finances, and its currency. It 
is admitted, by the most strenuous advocates on the 
other side, that no country ought to be dependent on 
another for its means of defence ; that, at least, our 
musket and bayonet, our cannon and ball, ought to 
be of domestic manufacture. But what is more neces- 
sary to the defence of acountry than its currency and 














finance ? Circamscribed as our country is, can these 
stand the shock of war? Behold the effect of the 
late war on them! When our manufactures are 
rown io a certain perfection, as they soon will, un- 
. the fostering care of Government, we will no 
longer experience those evils. The farmer will 
find a ready market for his surplus produce, and, 
what is of almost equal consequence, a certain and 
cheap supply of all his wants. His prosperity will 
diffuse itself te every class of the community.”’ 
Having described the effect of war upon our in- 
dustry and currency, its obstruction to the expor- 
tation of our buiky articles, while a demand would 
continue for foreign articles, to be supplied thrcugh 
the policy of the enemy or unlawful trafiic—re- 
sulting in a drain of our specie to pay the bal- 


| ance perpetually accumulating against us, he 


proceeded to : ay: 


“To this distressing state of things there are twe 
remedies, and only two: one in our power imme- 
diately, the other requiring much time and exertion ; 
but both constituting, in his opinion, the essential 
policy of this country. He meant the navy and do- 
mestic manufactures. By the former we would 
open t e way to our markets; by the latter we bring 
them from beyond the ocean, and naturalize them in 
our own sou,” 


Having spoken of the effect of the war in giving 
existence to manufactures, and in bringing them 
to some degree of maturity, he said : 

‘* But it will no doubt be said, if they are so far 
established, and if the situation of the country is fa- 
vorable to their growth, where is the necessity of 


wpa | them protection? J¢tis to put them beyond 


|| the reach of contingency.” 


There is but one other authority to which I will 
refer as sustaining the constitutior ality of the pro- 
tective principle, and I will then pass to the con- 
sideration of another branch of the *uhject. I 
allude to the Me-xsage of President Jackson, to 
Congress, on the 7th December, 1830. In that 
paper the whole argument is condensed into the 
narrowest possible limits, and presented with a 
force that cannot be resisted—he says : 

“The power to impose duties on imports originally 
belonged to the several S:ates. The right to adjust 
these duties, with a view to the encouragement of 
domesti¢e branches of industry, is so completely inci- 
dental to that power, thatit is difficult to suppose the 
existence of the ene without the other. The States 





have delegated their whole authority over imports 
to the General Government, without limitation or re- 
striction, saving the very incensiderable reservation 
relating to their inspection laws. This authority 
having thus entirely passed from the States, the 
right to exercise it for the purpose of protection does 
not exist in them ; and, consequently, if it be not pos- 
sessed by the General Government, it must be ex- 
tinct. Our political system would thus present the 
anomaly of a people stripped of the right to foster 
their own industry, and to counteract the most selfish 
and destructive policy which might be adopted by 
foreign nations. This, surely, cannot be the case. 
This indispensable power, thus surrendered by the 
States, must be within the scope of the authority on 
the subject expressly delegated to Congress. In this 
conclusien I am confirmed, as well by the opinions 
of Presidents Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and 
Monroe, who have, each, repeatedly recommended 
the exercise of this right uncer the Constitution, as 
by the uniform practice of Congress, the continued 
acquiescence of the States, and the general under- 
standing of the people.” 


With this review of the epinions of the Fathers 
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they are founded, I leave it for the Committee and 
the country to decide whether I am departing from 
the true principles of the Constitution, in giving 
my support to a measure intended primarily to 
raise revenue for the Government, and incidentally 
to afford protection to American industry. 

I will proceed, now, Mr. Chairman, to meet 
some of the m re prominent objections to the exer- 
cise of the protective power, drawn from conside- 
rations of expediency. 

Many gentlemen have treated this subject as if 
it were a mere sectional question; a struggle be- 
tween the North and South. For my part, I leok 
upon it in a very different aspect. I regard it as a 
national question—an American question—one 
which belongs to the whole country. It is true, 
that there may be partial and temporary inequali- 
ties resulting from the operation of laws like that 
now befwre us, as there will be from all humar 
laws. But they will be but temporary in their 
duration. The country will soon accommodate 
itself to the new condition of affairs, and the gene- 
ral benefits will greatly outweigh the partial evils. 
In my opinion, it will be found, if we take acompre- 
hensive and statesmanlike view of our whole con- | 
federacy, that there is in truth no necessary conflict | 
of interest between the North and the Seuth, or 





y 


the wants of the sugar country, and the grain 
growing, and grazing, and manufacturing districts, 
by producing the raw material, which when worked 
up into the various fabrics, is to furnish them the 
means of comfort and luxury. In return, he re- 
ceives frem those districts his sugar, his provisions 
of all descriptions, and the’manufactures which are 
essential to his enjvyment. 

Progressing yet another step toward the North, 
we behold the unlimited resources of the middle 
country and great West, the grain growing and 
grazing region, whose flocks and herds spread 
over a thousand hills, and whose fields, surpassing 
Egypt in fertility, can produce an amount of 
breadstufis and of the ether necessaries of life, 
which knows no limit but the absence of all fur- 
ther demand. But the farmers and the graziers 
must be furnished with theirsugar, their molasses, 
their cotton, and their manufactures and merchan- 
dize—and where can they look so naturally for 
their supplies as to those parts of the country 
which consume their wheat and corn, and pork and 
beef? 

When we turn our eyes to the extreme North, 
we find a country with a less genial climate, and a 
soil whose comparative sterility discourages the 
labor of the husbandman. But even this less fa- 





the East and the West. The very diversities of 
soil—of climate—of populatiog—and of produe- 
tion, which at the first view might be supposed to 
create antagonist interests, are, when rightly con- 
sidered, the most fruitful sources of strength, and 
union, and harmony. Providence seems to have 
wisely ordained, that as we are separated by the 
broad Atlantic from the eastern hemisphere, we 
should have all the elements of nationa! greatn’:ss, 
and wedith, and power within our own bor’ :rs. 
We have a climate and a soil adapted to. ery 
constitution—to every production—and to every 
occupation. We have all the elements of national 
prosperity, vegetable and mineral, in the greatest 
abundance ; and all that is necessary for their full 
development, is a liberal and enlightened system 
of legislation. Who can unrol the map of this 
great confederacy, and cast his eye over its ex- 
tended surface, without feeling emotions of pleazn:e 
and ef pride, mingled with sentiments of grautude 
to the great Disposer of events, fer the magnifi- | 
cent inheritance which he has been pleased to be- | 
stow upon us! Let him then contemplate, for a 


vored region possesses its peculiar advantages.— 
It is blessed with a population hardy, industrious, 
intelligent, and adventurous. Its wealth consists 


| in the labor of its citizens; and hence they are 


found to be devoted to manufactures, to commerce, 
and to the sea; and whilst they derive their sup- 
| plies mainly from the more Seuthern divisions of 
| the Union, they repay them with the products of 
their manufactories and their fisheries, and by 
merchandize imported from foreign markets. 
These diversities of climate, and soil, and pepu- 
lation, necessarily produce diversities of produc- 
tion and occupation amongst the inhabitants of 
the various districts. Through them the Supreme 
Ruler has ordained that there shall be a national 
division of labor! The laws of nature forbid 
that the great staples ef one district sheuld be 
produced in another. Thus, there is no danger of 
_ rivalry springing up between them—on the con- 
trary, the wants of ene are supplied out of the 
| abundance of the others. A mutual interchange 
| of superfluities naturally takes place, and thus a 
_cemmercial intercourse is generated, beneficial to 








moment, the separate and distinctive characteristics 
impressed upon each geographical division, by the 
hand of the Creator himself, and how will these | 
sentiments be strengthened and invigorated! Then | 
let him reflect upon the mutual relations and de- 

pendence of each division upon the other, and of 

the capacity of each to minister to the wants of the 

ethers, and how profoundly must ke be penetrated 

with a sense of the wisdom, and ths beneficence, 

of Him ‘ whose hands prepared the dry land !” 

If we look to the extreme south, we find a broad 
belt of territory, stretching from the Guif of Mexicu 
to the Rocky Mountains, which, whilst it yields 
its rich tributes of sugar and other productions of 
a tropi-al climate, to supply the wants of more 
northern regions, furnishes to them in return, a 
market for their cotton, and breadstuffs, and live 
stock, and manufactures of every description. 

Advancing a step northward, the broad fields of 
the cotton region are spread before our eyes. 
Here we see the planter busily employed supplying 


all; and as if it had been the design of Heaven te 


|| facilitate this profitable exchange of commodities, 


| we see the Father of Rivers commencing his 
| course near the Northern boundary of the Union, 
_ flowing thence nearly due South, through the heart 
of all the grand divisions to the Gulf of Mexico, 
bisecting this vast Continent, and furnishing a 
| channel of commercial intercourse between the 
| various districts, unequaled upen the face of the 
globe, in extent and excellence, and binding them 
all together by ties of interest, as broad, as deep, 
and as strong, as the current with which his mighty 
volume of waters rells onward to the ocean! 

When we undertake to legislate for a country 
like this, we should look at it as a whole, and not 
confine our views to mere local or sectional inte- 
rests. We should indulge a catholic spirit—a 
spirit of enlarged patriotism, which can embrace 
in its grasp the whole Confederacy, from the St. 
Lawrence to the Sabine. We should look at the 
great interests of the nation, not as something sep- 
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arate and distinct from each other, but as ‘onsti- 
tuting parts ef a grand system—intimately con- 
nected together—wisely fitted te each other—and 
when properly brought inte action, working har- 
meniously together, and mutually giving and re- 
ceiving nutriment and support. 

When I have suffered my mind to be lost in the 
contemplation of the wide extent of vur Confede- 
racy, with its members reaching from the Atlantic 
to the Rocky Mountains—with its rivers and lakes, 
and canals and railroads, and other channels of in- 
ternal communication, penetrating into every part 
of it, I have almost imagined it to be some vast 
animal organization, whose life-blood, supplied by 
agriculture and manufactures, is thrown eut from 
the great centre of the system in New-York, and 
transmitted through the various arteries of com- 
mercial intercourse, diffusing health, and vigor, 
and vitality, to its remotest extremities! Let us 
then hear ne more, Mr. Chairman, of local inte- 
rests upon this subject; let us remember that the 
prosperty of the nation is made up of the pros- 
perity of its parts. Let us recelJect that the cot- 
ton grower is interested in the manufactures of 
the North, and that the manufacturer of the North 
is interested in the growth of cotton in the South; 
and that the prosperity of both is, in turn, inti- 
mately connected with the welfare of the grain 
growing and sugar districts. For of what use is 
it to either district to have a large surplus of its 
products, if the other districts have nothing to 
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give in exchange for it? Of what avail is it te 
have merchandize, if there is no market for it ? 

But if gentlemen, discarding these enlarged and 
American views of the subject, will insist upon 
treating this question as a sectional one, however 
unwilling I may be so to regard it, I shall not 
shrink from the discussion of it in that aspect. I 
must be paidoned, however, if, before I enter 
upen the argument, I require that the proper par- 
ties to the controversy shal! be presented to the 
country. I cannet consent that this shall ne treated 
as a question between Massachusetts and South 
Carolina—nor between New England and the ex- 
treme South—nor yet between the manufacturers 
and the cotton growers. I insist that if there is te 
be a sectional division, the middle country ard the 
west—the grain growing and grazing and tobacce 
districts, shall have their appropriate position as- 
signed to them. I have the honor te represent a 
district situated in the heart of Virginia, which 
has a deep interest in this question, and I claim 
that it shall be heard by its Representative, before 
judgement is pronounced, 


What ther is the natural position of my district 
in regard to this question? This inquiry will be 
best answered by ascertaining the amount and char- 
acter of its productions, and 1 have accordingly 
prepared from the official returns the following tab- 
ular statement of the principal staples which are 
cultivated by my constituents : 
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Statistical Table exhibiting some of the Products of the 17th Congressional District of Virginia. 












































Horses 

Names of Counties. Wheat. | Corn. Rye. Oats. | Tobacco and Neat Sheep.| Hogs | Cast |Bar 
~~ Mules.' Catile Irn. | tron 
Augusta County.......... 324,332| 384,408} 92,227) 244889]......... 9910| 21,479} 19,660} 32445) 1,000] 151 
Rockbridge ........++.++++ 263,756 | 504,646| 69,566/ 249,016 | 293,755| 5,433] 13.452) 19,821) 26 321 1,217! 410 
Botetourt........ dveccdece 197,282 | 298,707 | 21,971, 185,016| 707,885/ 3,711) 9,231 | 13,254| 20,458) 1,441 125 
Roanoke.......s+.eesees «»| 140.506) 181,554) 13,586! 98,246) 599,273! 2,168] 5337) 6,087) 10.681]..... ec 
Montgomery.....e.ssesees | 106,258 | 208,885] 21,093; 144365) 241,275) 2,869); 9,635) 13439) 16,834).....7.].... 
PIAGE ois ccccccccocccccccs 23,889 72,869 | 15.435 77 073 17.579 849 | 2,686) 3.647) 4.578] ......0leece 
Alleghany ...... veceeseees 25,449 | 70,828) 9,142) 58860) 42,500) 1,531| 6,355) 8,.418/ 12.555) 700); 250 
Halt of Pulaski...........-. 23,049 72,018 8,470 40,085 ;.....000- 987 | 3,460] 4,826] 5.876].......1.... 
THA .cccceccccseess | 1,104,52t! 1,793,895! 249 440! 1 097,552! 1,902,267! 27,458 | 71,635 | 89,152 | 129,748] 4,358 936 











From this table it clearly appears, that though 
my constituents cultivate tobacco to some extent, 
their great staples are wheat, rye, Indian corn, 
o ats, hogs, neat cattle, sheep, horses and mules. 
T hese are the principal articles which they raise 
r market. They are therefore interested in ob- 
taining for these articles the highest possible 
price. How is this to be effected? It is a well 
settled principle that it is the relation between the 
supply and the demand whick regulates the price 
of every article. If the demand be large, and the 
supply small, the price will be high; and on the 
other hand, if the demand be small, and the-sup- 
ply large, the price will be Jow. No one will ven 
ture to dispute these propositions. Let us now 
give them a practical application. My constitu- 
ents are interested in having the demand for their 
commodities as great as possib'e—or to state the 
roposition in another form, they are interested in 
aving as many consumers and as few producers 
of their staples as possible. Hew is this effected? 
Obviously, by inducing the people of the North, 
who are engaged in the same occupation, to turn 
their attention to other branches of business, such 
as manufactures, commerce and navigation; for 
thereby we not only get rid of their competition 
as producers, but we gain them as customers, to 





buy and conswme our productions. This simple 
**ew of the case shows very clearly where our in- 
te « st lies. 

Now let us look for a moment at the interest of 
the cotton planting States, and see how far it coin- 
cides with that of Western Virginia. From the 
statistical tables furnished to us from the Depart- 
ment ef State, I find that my district alone pro- 
duces considerably more wheat than the whole 
State of South Carolina, and within a fraction of 
as much asthe four States of Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana and Arkansas taken together.— 
The following table shows the whole amount pro- 
duced in each of those States : 


South Carolina.......... 968 080 bush. Wheat. 
DOM sbiwic ius 828.052 do. 
Mississippi .... ......--196,626 de. 
BAR siices cave cand 60 de. 
Arkansas...<cceoe cocces 105,278 do. 





Whole am’t of 4 last named 1,130,616 

These States, it is apparent, are obliged to buy 
their supplies of breadstuffs; and we know that 
they are also dependent on the Western and Mid- 
die States for their beef and pork, and horses and 
mules, and various other articles, which cannot 
well be raised in the Southern country. As the 
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cetton planter is compelled to purchase these arti- 
cles, he 1s of ceurse interested toget them as low 
as possiele. He, therefore, will wish to see as 
large a supply and as small a demand for them as 

sible—or, in other words, it is his interest to 
have as many producers and as few consumers as 
he can. He will naturally wish, therefore, to see 
the manufactories broken down, apd the popula- 
tion of the North devoted to agricultural pursuits, 
80 as to come into competition with us, and bring 
down the price of the products ef our farms.— 
Suppese, for a moment, that the eight hundred 
thousand peeple new engaged in the manufacto- 
ries were suddenly to cease their operations and 
to become farmers, what would be the conse- 
quence? Would it not cause a complete prostra- 
tion of the farming interests? The effects on 
prices would be most disastrous in two ways—for 
the farmers would have not only to meet the com- 
petition of these 800,000 producers, but they | 


weuld lose them as consumers. But how would | 


this operate on the cotton interest? It would 
have exactly the opposite effect. It would enable 


the planter to buy his supplies at the lowest pos- } 


sible rate. Thus it is apparent that, if we look at 


this matter as a sectional question, without regard || 


to more expanded and statesmanlike considera- 
tions, the interest of the cotton planter on the one | 
hand, and of the farmer and grazier on the other, | 





and the South, it is plain that the interests of my 


constituents are much more strongly allied to those | 
of the North than the South. The same remark | 


is applicable, in its fullest extent, to every other 
district of Western Virginia, and to many, if net 
te all parts of the Eastern division of the State. | 
{t will not, therefore, be a matter of surprise to | 


any one, if, in case the question assumes that as- | 


pect, I am found co-operating with the Represent- 


atives of other grain-growing and grazing districts, | 


in endeavoring to foster the interests of the far- 
mer, by preserving and enlarging the home market. | 








| only advantage te the farmer. He is benefitted 
| not only in his income, but his capital is also 
greatly augmented in value. Let me illustrate 
this idea by an example. A farmer raises on his 
land 1,000 bushels of wheat, which in the present 
condition of the country is worth 90 cents per 
bushel, or $900 in the aggregate. Let us then 
suppose that, by the passage of the Tariff bill and 
| the consequent improvement in the home market, 
_ the value of wheat is increased to ten cents per 
_ bushel, what are the benefits which will accrue to 
| the farmer? In the first place he receives th. ten 
| cents per bushel which is equal to an addition of 
| $100 to his income, and in the next place the value 
'of his land, which is his capttal, is greatly en- 
hanced. Theamount of this enhancement may be 
estimated by treating the $100 as the additional an- 
nual profit arising from it; and as $100 is the amount 
_ which a capital of $1,666 66 would yield at six per 
| cent. we will net be far out ef the way if we as- 
sume that sum to be the measure of the increased 
| value of the land. If the owner wished to sell or 
| to lease it, would he not require a much larger 
| price or rent, if its annual proceeds were worth 
$1,000, than if they were werth but $900? 





| But theré is another consideration connected 
| with this branch of the subject which must not be 
| 


| overlooked. The duties on merchandize fall prin- 


| cipall ic i t indi able, 
are directly opposed—the one being the seller and | cipally on articles which are not indispensable 


the other the buyer of particular commedities. I 
If then, Mr. Chairman, this subject of the Ta- | 
riff is to be treated as a question between the North | 


and are paid by the wealthier classes. The man 
who wears fine sroad cloths, and dresses his wife 
and daughters in silks and velvets, and walks en 
rich Turkey or Brussels carpets, and drinks his 
costly wines, pays hundreds of dollars, whilst the far- 
merinthe country whoowns property ofequal value, 
does not choose to indulge in such extravagant but 
tastes, pays comparatively nothing. This is a 
matter which every man can regulate for himself, 
and if he thinks proper to purchase the articles 
which are subject to taxation, he incurs the tax 
voluntarily, and has no one to blame but himself. 





i But it is said that many of the articles subject 
| 


to duty are indispensable to the comfort of a fam- 
‘ily. This is true. But does any gentleman pre- 


| tend that the Gevernment can be supported with- 


| 


principles of this bill which I had proposed to sub-| °Ut Money? We must raise revenue wae 4 eine 
mit to the Committee, if I had obtained the floor | 4¥2"ter, and tke true question is, not one of taxa- 


There are many considerations in support of the | 


in an earlier stage of the debate. But as other 
SS have anticipated me in regard to them, 

shall forbear from repeating them, and proceed 
to examine some of the arguments which have 
been urged by gentlemen on the opposite side of 
the question. 


Among other things, we are told that a Tariff | 


will tend to raise the price of merchandize, and 
thereby impose a burthen on the farmers and oth- 
ers who consume it. This is, to some extent true, 
but do not the farmets receive an equivalent for 
this burthen, in the blessings ef a Government 
which »rotects them in the full enjoyment of the 
rights ef person and property, and in the increased 
price of the productions of their labor? What is 
the proportion between the outlay of the farmer 
for articles which are subject to duty, and the 
whole amount of the sales of his crop? Suppose 
it to be one-half; if he pays ten per cent. addi- 
tional price for his goods, and receives from the 
impro::d home market but five per cent. increase 
on the price of what he has to sell, is it not plain 


tion or no taxation, but whether we will have the 
revenue collected indtrectly by duties on foreign 
goods, or by direct taxes and excises on @ur 
_ lands and workshops! 


But let ws examine the operation of the duty 
upon some few articles, which are indispensable, 
and see how wisely the system is adjusted te con- 
fer a benefit on the farmer, by way of compensa- 
tion for the burthen which it imposes. The first 
that I will mention is the duty on foreign wool and 
woolens. These are indispensable articles, and 
the tax on them is a burthen to the farmer. But 
does not this tax, at the same time, have the effect 
of increasing the value of the wool which he shears 

from his own flocks, and is he not thereby, in 
many instances, more than compensated? But it 
is thought to be very hard that iron and salt, 
which enter into the consumption of the poorer 
classes, should be subject to duty. Here, again, 
those who make the objection, overlook the fact 
that the iron works and the salt furnaces bring 
large sums of money into the country, and supply 


—— 





that he is fully compensated? But this is not the 





extensive markets to the farmers, which frequently 
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repay them an hundred fold for the very smail in- 
crease in the price of their salt and iron. 

Let us loek at the provisions of the present bill, 
and see what additional! burthens they impose upon 
a farmer, who annually consumes 100 pounds of 
iron and six bushels of salt. The duty upen bar 
iron, prior to the lst of January last, was $21 per 
ton, or about ninety-four cents per 100 lbs., and 
the duty on salt about 44 cents per bushel. Under 
the present bill, the duty upon bar iron is $27 50 
per ton, or about $1 22 per 100 lbs., and the duty 
upon salt is eight cents per bushel; so that, in the 
werst aspect you can view it, the increased tax 
which the farmer pays on his 100 lbs. of iron is 
28 cents, and on his six bushels of salt 21 cents, 
making the aggregate of 49 cents per annum! And 
to compensate fur this, he has the advantages of 
the withdrawal of the labor of thousands of epera- 
tives from raising the very articles which come 
inte competition with his own, and of the market 
which they will furnish for his produce. 

But I deny that the proposition is universally 
true, that the price of articles is necessarily en- 
hanced, by laying an increased duty on them.— 
The effect of the increased duty is to enhance the 
price fer a time, but it eventually stimulates our 
own citizens to engage in the manufaeture of the 
protected articles; and experience, which is better 
than all reasoning, bas shown that in almost every 
instance, an increased duty has, in the end, been 
followed by a diminished price. Let us take, by 
way of illustration, the articles of coarse cotton 
cloths and nails, omitting many ethers which have 
been already referred to in this debate. About 
the close of the last war with kngland, the most 
indifferent imported cottons were worth from 17 
to 20 cents per yard. The Tariff of 1816 imposed 
a heavy protecting duty on them, which has been 
continued to the present time, and which induced 
eur citizens to enter into the manufacture, and 
now a better article can be had for from 6 to 8 
cents per yard. 

But the most conclusive evidence of the fallacy 
of the notion, that every duty upon an article ot 
importation produces an increase of its price, equal 
to the additional duty, is found in the article of 
nails. Nails were, until very recently, subject to 
a duty of five cents per pound, and of course, if 
the dectrine, which I have stated, was correct, we 
should expect to find the price of nails equal to 
the cost in the foreign market—the cost ef freight 
and insurance—the profit of the importer, and the 
amount of the duty; but to the utter confusion of 
the supporters of that doctrine, the prices current 
exhibit the fact, that whilst the duty continued, 
nails could be bought for 44 cents per pound, or. 
less than the amount of the duty! The fallacy of 
the reasoning of those who contend that an addi- 
tional duty necessarily produces an increased price, 
consists in an utter disregard of the most impor- 
tant fact, that a protective duty, instead of creat- 
ing a monopoly in favor of the home manufac- 
turer, tends to destroy tue foreign monopoly by 
stimulating domestic competition ! 

But I am admonished by the rapid flight ef 
time, not to dwell too long upon this topic. I 
will take this occasion, however, to state in a very 
few words, my idea of the general principles 
which sheuld govern us in the arrangement of our 
system of imposts. In my epinion, eur duties 
should be laid with a view to revenue and to inci- 
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|dental protection, but not to prohibition. We 
should carefully examine into the exact condition 
and wants ef every interest, and we should extend 
to all, as far as we can, the fostering aid of a pa- 
rental government. But we should have no pet 
interests. Equal protection should be given to 
all. How is this equality to be attained? Is it 
by an uniform ad valorem duty in all cases? 
Certainly not, for that would produce the very 
\ inequality which you are seeking to avoid. One 
manufacture may have arrived at a high degree of 
perfection, and may be able to enter inte competi- 
tion with the fabrics of ether nations, without any 
aid from legislation, whilst anether, being in its 
infancy, may require the most careful protection. 
A duty of ten per cent. ad valorem would exclude 
foreign cottens from your markets, whilst a duty 
of twenty per cent. would not afford adequate pro- 
tection te your woelens. It is the province of the 

statesman to obtain precise information in regard 
to all these interests, and to adapt his legislation 
to the varying circumstances and condition of the 
country. If he should find that Great Britain, by 
her superior machinery, greater skill, larger capi- 
tal and cheaper labor, has an advantage over our 
manufacturers of 30 per ceat. in woolens, of 20 
per cent. in iron, and of 10 per cent. in cottons, is 
it not obvious that an uniform ad valorem duty on 
these articles would have a most unequal opera- 
tion ? 

In such a case it would seem to me, that equal- 
ity and justice would require that the Protection 
should be proportioned to the wants of the various 
branches of manufacture, and that the duties en 
the articles named should be laid at 30, 20, and 
10 per cent. respectively, instead of being uni- 
form. Then competition would ensue—the inge- 
nuity of both ations would be taxed to find out 
new and cheaper modes of manufacture, and ina 
few years, the price of the article would be 
brou ht down tu the lewest point at which it could 
be aff rded. 

But suppose that, instead of thus graduating 
your duties, you were to adopt the principle of my 
Southern friends, and impose a uniform duty of 20 
percent., you would exclude the foreign cottons 
altogether, and thus gtve the home manufacturer 
a monopoly. You would place the iron manufac- 
turer upon a fair ground of competition with the 
foreign prodacer; and you would afford no Pretec- 
, tion te the woolen manufacturer, whv would be 
cempelled to discontinue the business, and leave 
it to be monopolized by Great Britain! And thus, 
instead of destroying one monopoly, you weuld 
establith twe ! 

I will now leave this branch of the subject, and 
proceed to consider the great argument against a 
Tariff, which has been urged through all time, and 
has been put forth in every modification, by various 
gentlemen in this debate. I allude te the allega- 
tion, that every duty laid upon an imported arti- 
cle operates as a tax upon the consumer for the 
benefit of the domestic manufacturer 
- I have already had occasion to shew that this 
proposition rests, to some extent, upon an unsound 
hasis, by exhibiting facts to preve, in the first 
place, that it is not true, in all cases, that an in- 
creased duty causes an increased price; and se- 
eondly, that if it does, such increase is not equal 
to the enhancement of duty. But there are other 
views ef the subject, te which I invite the atten- 
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tien of the Committee. If it be true, that every 
duty or tax which is imposed upon an article of 
merchandize, either in its raw state or in its pre 

gress through the various stages ef manufacture, 
or in the form of an impost duty, constitutes an 
addition to its price, which must be paid by the 
person who buys and consumes it, does it not fol- 
low, by parity of reasoning, that every bounty 
granted upon an article of merchandize, at any 
time upto the period of its consumption, must 
tend to diminish, to that extent, the price to be 
paid by the consumer? Or, to state the proposi- 
tion in a more condensed form, if every tax on an 
article is a burthen to the consumer, is not the 
correlative proposition equally true, that every 
bounty upoa an article is a benefit to the con- 
sumer? No geatleman will pretend to deny that 
the second branch of the proposition is an inevita- 
ble deduction from the first—but to what conse- 
quences does this Jead us? It proves that all the 
bounties which England gives upon her exported 
glass and other articles, which are the subjects of 
bounty under her laws, are net benefits conferred 
on her glass manufactures, §-c., but mere gratu- 
ities to the American consumers! It proves, 
also, that our whele system of drawbacks and fish- 
ing bounties is radically wrong, and iustead of 
benefiting owr own citizens, whose interests they 
were intended te promote, amount in effect to do- 
nations to strangers! Yet every intelligent man 
knows that such resultsdo not ensue, and hence 
we are authorized to infer that the theory of the 
gentlemen must be unsound. 

But I propose to subject this theery te another 
simple pracrical test. Its advocates say that the 
consumer pays all the taxes impored upon an ar- 
ticle of merchandize, because the tax becomes in- 
corporated into the price of the article, and con- 
s‘itutes part and parcel of it; and, consequently, 
he who buys the article and consumes it, pays the 
tax as well as the cost of production, and the other 
elements which, in the aggregate, make up the 
price. If this be true, I presume it will be con- 
ceded that it is a matter of indifference when the 
tax is laid, where it is laid, or how itis laid. It 
may be laid upon the raw material or upon the 
fabric. It may be laid as an excise duty, or av 
export duty, in England; or it may be laid as an 
impost duty in one of our ports; provided the 
amount is the same, it makes no difference to the 
consumer; he has to pay it at any rate, and it isa 
matter of no concern to him whe gets the benefit 
of it. Now, if this preposition be true is regard 
to goods imported into this country, there can be 
no good reason why it should not be equally tru- 
in regard to articles exported from it. The prin- 
ciple is the same, and the inversion of the ceurse 
ef trade cannot affect it. I then subm:t it to the 
advocates of that doctrine to inferm this Commit- 
tee what is te prevent this Government, by a very 
slight change in its fundameatal law and commer- 
cial policy, from levying all its expenses upon citi- 
zens of foreign countries. Suppose that, by :m 
amendment ef our Constitution, we should au- 
thorize Congress to lay export duties, and that in 
pursuance of that authority our Government should 
impose export duties upon those articles which 
Europe can ob.ain no where else, s :ch as cotton, 
tobacco and flour, taking care not to lay them so 
high as to be prohibitory; according to the doc- 





rine of Southern gentlemen, these duties would 


all fall upon the consumers of the articles in Eu- 
rope, and thus we could saddle the expenses of 
our Government upon foreign nations, and relieve 
our own people from taxation altogether! The 
producers of cotton and tobacco and flour surely 
could not object to such atax! They would not 
have a dollar ef it to pay, for, according to their 
own doctrine, it would only tend to enhance the 
price in the foreign market, and the consumer 
would have it allto pay! But suppose such a 
measure were gravely submitted for the considera- 
tion of Congress, do you think Southern gentle- 
men weuld agree to it? This would bring their 
faith in their theories to a practical test; and I 
think [ hazard but little in saying they would re- 
ject the proposition with scorn. Yes, sir, highly 
as they prize the blessings of this Union, they 
would sooner see it sundered forever than submit 
to such aa imposition ! 

But the distinguished gentleman from South 
Carolina (Mr. Pickens) has taken occasion, in 
the course of his remarks, to repudiate, or rather 
to qualify this favorite doctrine of his friends. He 
now admits that the whole duty is not paid by the 
consumer, but centends that it is equally divided 
between the producer and censumer. Is the prop- 
oiion tue in this modified form? [If it is, we 
have only to adapt our legislation to it, and by a 
judicious arrangement of our revenue system we 
can collect ene half of the Expenses of Govera- 
ment from foreigners by export duties, and the 
other half by import, and not a dollar need be 
drawn from the pockets of our owa people ! 

But I cannot leave this peint without invoking 
the attention of those gentlemen who have ex- 
pressed a preference for a system of direct taxa- 
tion over the impost system, to the important con- 
cession in favor of the latter which is contained in 
the propositien of the gentleman from South Car- 
olina, Mr. Pickens. Whilst every one must ad- - 
mit that direct taxation falls exclusively on our 
own citizens, be admits that one half of all the 
taxes levied indirectly by a system of imposts is 
paid by foreigners ! When these gentlemen bring 
forward their project for direct taxation as a sub- 
stitute for the impost system, the only question, 
according to the gentleman from South Carolina, 
for the people to decide will be, whether they pre- 
fer to bear the whole or the half of the taxation 
necessary for the support of Government! 

In my judgement, Mr. Chairman, there can Le 
no fixed rule for estimating the relative propor- 
tion of the duty which is paid by the producer and 

he consumer. It depends upon, and is controlled 
by, a variety of circumstances which are fluctuat- 
ing in their character. The relation between the 
supply and demand exercises & most important in- 
fluence over it. If there bea small demand and a 
large supply, the market will be glutted, and the 
producer must reduce his price se as to lose the 
»mount of the increased duty. But if the supply 
he small and the demand great, then the producer 
may exact a higher price, so as to cover the in- 
creased duty. The truth of these propositions is 
very clearly illustrated by a reference to oar coffee 
trade. At the Extra Session of the present Con- 
gress, a hill passed the House of Representatives 
imposing a duty of two cents per peund upon cof- 
fee, and when the news reached Rie Janeiro the 
price of coffee immediately declined two cents per 





pound, The reason of this was that there was a 
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a large supply on hand, and the holders were | by an order in Ceuncil, as by a law of Congress. 
obliged to take what they could get for it, and | In order, then, to have a correct idea of the true 
submit to the loss of the amount of the anticipa- | condition of any of our grear interests, we must 
ted duty. But suppose, on the other hand, there | examine al/ their relations. We must look abroad 
had been a small supply, is it not obvious that the | e= wellas at home ; for we would have a very im- 
holders of coffee might have exacted two cents in | perfect knowledge of the actual state of affairs if 
addition to the former price, so as to meet the | we confined our views to owr own legislation, with- 
new duty? It may not be amiss, whilst I am on | out regard to that of other nations. 
this point, to advert to another fact conneeted with | What, then, is the present policy of Great Brit- 
the coffee trade. Some years ago Congress re-| ain in regard to the various interests of our Cen- 
moved the duty upon coffee altogether, and what | federacy, and what are the effects of that policy 
was the result? The increased demand thereby | on them? It requires but a very superficial ex- 
create’ kept up the price to the old standard, and | amination to show that, in regard to most of them, 
our citi. -ns were deprived of the benefit of the | her interests and her policy are direct!y opposed 
tax without receiving any equivalent advantage.— | to ours. The principal interests of Great Britain 
The withdrawal of this tax was therefore a bounty | are her commercial and navigating, manufactur- 
to the producer. If, on the other hand, the tax | ing, agricultural, and colonial interests, and her 
had been imposed at the Extra Session, it would | system of policy is carefully adapted to the pro- 
have fallen, as the facts which I have mentioned | motion and encouragement of all of them, by im- 
clearly prove, entirely on the producer, for the de- || posing onerous duties, restrictions, and prehibi- 
Cline in the foreign value was exactly equal to the | tions intended to prevent the competition of simi- 
anticipated duty, and we should have received the | lar interests of other courtries with those of her 
tax and paid no more for our coffee. ||own subjects. It is not my purpose, Mr. Chair- 
But we are told by the opponents of this bil | man, to enter into a discussion of the wisdom or 
that the system of imposts operates unequally, | justice of that policy. All that I propose is, to 
and confers exclusive benefils upon some portions | examine briefly the effects of it upon the different 
of the Union at the expense ef others. This is a | sections of our Confederacy. 
grave charge, and one which merits prefound in- | Our commercial, navigating, and manufacturing 
vestigation; for I hold it to be the duty of the | interests belong generally to the North and East ; 
Government to lock with an impartial eye to the | and hence the restrictive measures of Great Brit~ 
interests of the whele country. I have, therefore, | ain, which are designed to promote her commer- 
felt called on to bestow much eare in the examina- || cial, navigating, and manufacturing interests, fall 
tion of the practical operation of our whole reve- || principally upon our Northern and Eastern 
nue system, and of our commercial relations, upon | States. 
all the different sections and interests of the Unien. | The great agricultural districts of the United 
The result of that investigation is a thorough con- || States lie in the Middle and Western States, and 
viction that a variety of circumstances have con- || hence the burthens of the English Corn Laws, and 
spired to give to the cotton growing States most | other measures, intended to sustain her ewn agri- 
important advantages over other divisions of the: || culture, are felt most severely by the people of the 
confederacy. Their Representatives are by no | Middle and Western States. 
means insensible of this fact, as is evident from | The sugar interest of the United States is lim- 
the tenacity with which they adhere to them. And | ited to the single State of Louisiana, and, as a ne- 
if we sift the subject to the bottom, it will be || cessary consequence, that State is more injuriously 
found that, whilst South Carolina is so eloquent, || affected than any other by the duties and restric- 
through her Representatives on this floor, in de- || tions which Great Britain has established for the 
nouncing exclusive a:ivantages and partial bene- || protection of the sugars of her own colenies. 
fits, she is herself in the full fruition of them! | It thus appears plainly, that in regard to all 
and however unconscious her champiens way be of | these branches of our national industry, England 
the fact, I apprehend that their zeal in opposition || has interests which are adverse to ours, and that 
to this bill is not a little stimulated by the appre- | those interests have induced her to adopt a system 
hensien that it may have an unfavorable influence | of policy which isin a high degree injurious to 
on her exclusive privileges, and diminish the pe- || the prosperity of the United States. 
culiar protection which is now offered to her in- || But there is one great staple of our country 
terests. Strange as the proposition may seem to-| which, for the present at least, stands in a different 
Southern gentlemen, I maintain that no Tariff bill || relation to the interests of England, and hence we 
which has ever passed has conferred an amount of || perceive that her policy in regard to it is exactly 
protection and of partial benefit en the North, || the reverse of what I have shown it to be in refer- 
equal to that which, under our present commercial | ence to all others. I refer to the article of cot- 
s,stem, is enjoyed by the South ; and I will pro- |) ton. That does not come at present into competi- 
eeed at once to prove it. |, tion with any English interest. Great Britain has 
In pursuing the investigation of this topic, it is | not yet perfected the establishment of acotton in- 
necessary te have a distinct understanding of the || terest of her own in India, and she is net ready 
meat ing which is to be attached to the term Pro- || therefore to bring her restrictive system to bear 
tection. I mean by it, not merely the encourage- || upon ours. it is ebvious, however, from all the 
ment and aid which any branch of industry re- || signs of the times, that this exception from her 
ceives from our own laws and our own commer- || general policy, which she makes in favor of cet- 
cial regulations, but also the advantages which it || ton, will pe of short duration; for I perceive from 
derives from foreign legislation and foreign pol- || table which has been published in most of the 
icy. A benefit may be conferred, or an ivjury in- || newspapers, that the amount of East India cotton 
flicted, upen any of our great interests, just as || imported into England in the first sixteen weeks 
effectually by an act ef the British Parliament, or || of the year 1841, was 46,289 bales, and for the 
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corresponding period of the present year the 
amount was 92,688 bales, being an increase of 
more than 100 per cent., whilst the increase upon 
the importations from America was but 15 per | 
cent. Forthe present, however, our cotton is es- : 


sential to the prosperity of her manufactures, and 
hence she makes a virtue of necessity, and receives 
it subject te a very small duty. \ 

Having thus taken this review of the British! 
policy, { ask what is ihe effect of it upon the va- 1 





the industry ef the Northern, Middle, Western 





— — — = —~ nen 


the interference of her citizens in the Canadian 
disturbances, were to make a discrimination in her 
commercial policy against the trade from New- 
York, would this nation submit to it? Or sup- 
pose that England were to hold this language to 
Mississippi: ‘*You have repudiated your State 
debts, and until you make provision for their pay- 
ment, we shall levy a discriminating duty on all 
coiton gown in Mississippi, to raise a fund to pay 
the interest to your creditors!’ , Would not every 


drop of his blood, before he would submit to such 


rious interests of our nation? Is it not to Nexen son of that gallant State be ready te shed the last 


and extreme Seuthern States, with heavy burdens, 
and te confer peculiar benefits upon the cotton 
growing States? Does not the cotton interest, 


under the existing commercial regulations, between |, 


this ceuntry and England, possess exclusive privi- 
leges? Does not the product of that region find 
a hearty welcome in the British ports, whilst those 
of every other part of the Union are met -with re- 
strictions, exactions, and prohibitions? If this be 
not an exclusive privilege, will gentlemen tell me 


what constitutes one? Is it not a preference, 


given to the productions of one part of cur country | 


ever those of all others? And are we tamely to 
acquiesce in this policy of a foreign nation? Sup- 


‘an assumption of pewer by England? Would 


she not at once invoke the aid of the national arm 
te redress the injury done to her citizens by such 
an odious regulation? Yet, I ask gentlemen, if 
the policy of Great Britain does not now create a 
discrimination against the products ef three-fourths 
of the Srates, in favor of the other fourth, just as 
effectually as if her laws had been framed to pro- 
duce the result? It matters not what the motive 
may be, the effects are the same, and our duty to 
guard against those effects is not the less impera- 


_ tive, because they may not have proceeded from an 


unfriendly feeling. 
But there is one other form in which I wisk to 


pose that such an unjust advantage had been se- || present this subject to my friends from the South. 
cured to one part of the Union over the oth«s, by } Every gentleman upon this floor has, no doubt, had 
a treaty stipulation, or by our own legislation,| occasion to advert to the course of the English 
would the country submit to it? No, sir! A || Government for many years past, in regard to the 
flame of indignation would pervade the nation } subject of slavery and the slave-trade; and there 
from one end to the other! The whole land would | are but few who have not been filled with di«gust 
resound with denunciations of the injustice and | at the hypocrisy and insincerity by which it has 
iniquity of such partial legislation, and “ repeal) been marked. We all know that England intro- 
or revolution” weuld be the battle cry of an in- | duced slavery into the United States, and that her 
censed people! | refusal to aid in suppressing it was one of the 

And yet, because this result is produced by a} wrongs which impelled this country to a declara- 
foreign government, to promote its own interests,| tion ef independence. She wanted the slaves 
we are told in effect, that it is our duty to submit | here for the interests of her commerce and manu- 


to the unequal operation of the laws of England! | 
What, sir, is the argument of the South to feduee | 


factures. She wanted them to produce the raw 
| material, and to supply a market for her fabrics. 


the other sections of the Union to bow their necks | She also encouraged the intreductien of slaves into 


to the yoke? When stripped of all its specious 
disguises, it amounts to nothing more nor less than 
this: ‘‘If our Government should impose duties | 
on English merchandize, England will no longer 





the Northern, and Middle, and Western States | 
shall give up their manufactures, cease to make 
their own supplies, and consent to buy them from 
England, that Eng'and muy be the more able to 
give us a good price for our cotton!” 

Thus it is attempted to make all the agricultural, 
manufacturing, commercial, navigating and fishing 
interests, subservient te the cotton interest! 

There is a great principle of national independ- 
ence which lies behind this question, which it be- 
hooves us to consider well, before we act. If any 
foreign nation has a right to make discriminations 
in favor of the productions of one part of our 
country, with a view to promote her own domestic 
interests, may she uot make discriminations fer 
the purpose of striking down the interests of an- 
other part; and if we are not at liberty to adopt a 
countervailing system, may she not thereby obtain 
complete control over our domestic policy? Ili 
she can discriminate for one purpose, may she not 
do so for any and all purposes? If she can do so 
to favor one State, she can do so to injure an- 
other. Suppose, then, that England, from mo- 


buy our cotten! We must therefore insist that > 


= 


South America, and actually entered into a con- 
tract by which she obtained the monopoly of the 
_ slave trade to Brazil. This also was done to pro- 
| mote her commercial interests. Recently, how- 
ever, she has conceived the idea of building up a 
cotton interest of her own in India, and hence she 
is smitten with a sudden feeling of humanity, and 
a holy horror of the s!ave trade, and her cruisers 
are spread over the African seas to suppress the 
cruel traffic in human beings, which for years she 
had monopolized! The object is plain enough.— 
She no longer has an interest in promoting the 
growth of cotton in Brazil, and hence she feels no 
desire to supply the labor that is to produce it.— 
But this is not all. She is looking ultimately to 
the Indies for her cotton, and when the culture is 
firmly established there, her policy will then be 
directed against the cotton of America, which is 
the preduct of slave labor. And I venture to pre- 
dict, that the first moment she feels she can do so 
with safety, she willbe seized with another spasm 
of similated philanthropy, and exclude from her 
perts the cotton of the Seuth, on the ground that 
she cannot, even indirectly, sustain the institution 
of slavery by dealing in the productions which up- 
hold it! Are Southern gentlemen now prepared 
to establish a precedent, which shall justify such 
an impertinent interference with their domestic 





‘tives of resentment toward New-York, because of 





institutions by a foreign nation? Are gentlemen 
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prepared to admit the right of England to pre- | 


scribe indirectly, as one of the terms of our com- 
mercial intercourse, that the Southern slaves shall 
be liberated? If they are, then are they justified 
in maintaining the doctrine that we are not at lib- 
erty to meet, by counter legislation, the unjust dis- 
crimination which the policy ef Englard has made 
between the different sections of our Union. All 
the eonsequences which I have adverted to, plainly 
follow from the doctrine of acquiescence in foreign 
legislation. What I desire above all things, is to 
meet these attempts of England at the threshold, 
and to assert the power of our own Government 
to regulate our own affairs, and to protect the in- 
dustry of owr own people. I, for one, am for 
adopting an enlarged system of pelicy, which shall 
break down all exclusive privileges, whether se- 
cured by eur own or foreign laws, and extend to 


al] parts of the country equal protection and en- } 


courage ment. 
I hope, now, Mr. Chairman, that we shall hear 
no more from Southern gentlemen of exclusive 


privileges, since it is obvious that the whole ten- || 


dency of their votes here, is to sustain the exclu- 


sive advantages which they now enjoy under the 


partial legislation of England! 
But, Mr. Chairman, we are told by the eloquent 


gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. Pickens,) | 


that the system of retaliation and restriction is op- 
posed to the spirit of the age, and unworthy of an 
enlightened people. He has represented the Gr- 
nius of Commerce as a beautful maiden, freed 
from al] the restraints of an antiquated governess, 
panting for the largest liberty, and ready te unfold 
her bright pinions to the winds of heaven, and fly 
to the uttermost pa: ts of the earth! He has then 
poured forth térrents of denunciation upon those 
who would load her graceful limbs with cruel fet- 
ters! Sir, I will continue the beautiful simile of 
the gentleman, and say to him, far be it from my 
purpose to fasten iron chains upon the fair crea 
ture of his fancy! I propose not to enslave her, 
but merely to impose on her that restraint, and to 
afford her that protection, which is necessary tu 
save her from the dangers with which her pathway 
is beset! 

We have heard agreat deal, Mr. Chairman, in 
the course of thisdiscussion, about “‘ Free Traber.” 
Sir, what is it?) A mere phantom! an idle dream 
of visionary theerists! Is it attainable? Is it 
re eg Will any other nation adopt it? 

as any other nation ever adopted it? No! Why 
talk about it, then? The doctrine is predicated 
upon a notion of what men and nations ought to 
be, instead of what they are! Like the wild 
conceit of the perfectibility of man, it seizes upon 
the minds of its votaries, and causes them to lose 
sight of the existing state of things in the contem 
plation of some dim visions of futurity. Sir, 
speculative philosophy is one thing—practical 
‘legislation is another. We were sent here to le- 
gislate for this nation as it is. We must look at 
the actual state of things at home and abroad.— 
We must look to the vices and follies of mankind, 
as well as to their virtues, and we must shape our 
legislation so as to attain, not the greatest pessible 
good, but the greatest practicable good. Have 
other nations manifested a desire to meet us upon 
the basis of free trade? Let the table of compar- 
ative Tariffs on your desk answer the question! 
What is the aggregate of your importations into 
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| this country? and what is the amount of duties 
| which you collect upon them ? 

| The whole importation of 1841 was $127,945,000 
| The whole amouat of duties, was... 14,487,000 
Being at the rate of 11} per cent. 

What, on the other hand, is the whele amount 
| of your products exported to other countries, and 
|| what is the ameunt of duties which they collect 
‘| upon them? Uponthis point we have not precise 
| information, but I have an estimate which has been 
| prepared with great care by a highly skilful gentle- 
| man, who has collected abroad a Jarge body of 
cemmercial facts for the Government. I have 
| feason to believe that it is not far from the truth. 
| According to thai— 

| The whole amount of ex 





| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


portations in 





| BOD, wap... ccn eeccc cones cscs $91,000,000 
| Lhe amount of duties levied on them 
Ps ekedieaebhsed ce dbee wll 133,500,000 


| Being at the rate of 124 per cent. 

|| But let us now come to seme of the articles 
| raised in my own district. 

| The average value of tobacco exported in 1839, 
| 1840, was $9,225,145. 

Upon this was levied a tax, in Europe, of $32,- 
|| 463,540, being a tax of near 300 per cent. upon 
|| the value of the article in this country! 

The followizg table will show, in detail, the 
|| amount of the duties in the principal nations of 
| Europe, on some of the most important articles of 
| exportation from our country in 1840 : 


|| Great Britaan— Flour, $3 124 per barrel 

rf Wheat, $5 20 per quarter or 95 cts per bushel. 
| Unmaonufactured tobacen, 72 cts per pound. 

| Manofactured tobacco, $2 16 per pound. 

| Prance—Flour, $10 83 per 220 pounds. 

1} 


Wheat, 4 63 per 22 gallons. a : 
Unmannafactured tobacco, Probibited on private act. 
Government Monopoly. 


Manufactured tobacco, do 


Flour, $3 37 per 6 bushels. 

Wheat, same rate. 

Unomanufactured tobacco, $750 per 36 pounds. 
Manufactured tobacco, $3 75 per 36 pounds. 


And yet in the face of these most ruinous re- 
strictions and exactions, we are invited to throw 
| open our ports to the merchandize of those whose 
ingenuity is tasked to the utmost to devise new 
| modes of extortion from us! 
| We are told that a change is about to take place 
in the policy of England, and that she will soon 
adopt the principles of Free Trade, and it be- 
|| hooves us to meet her in the proper spirit For 
my part, sir, before I would be willing to change 
tne policy of this Goverenment to meet the views 
of England, I would require rather more substan- 
tial evidences of her intentions than mere empty 
professions. Her system of Free Trade is well 
defined in the following extract from the speech of 
one of her statesmen, Mr. Robertson, in a recent 
debate in the House of Commons, in which he 
said : 

“ It was idle for us to endeavor te persuade other 
nations to join with us in adopting the prineiples of 
what was called Free Trade. Other nations knew 
as well as the noble Lord opposite, and those who 
acted with him, that what we meant by Free Trade 
was nothing more nor less than, by means of the 
great advantages we enjoyed, to get a monopoly of 
all their markets for our manufactures, and to pre- 
vent them, one and all, from ever becoming manu- 
facturing nations.” 


Thot is exactly her policy. Ske knows she has 


more capital, better machinery, cheaper labor, 
greater mechanical skill, and a more extensive 


} Russia— 
\| 
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| 
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marine than any other nation on earth; and that, | 
owing to these circumstances, no other nation can | 
come into fair competition with her; and hence 
she endeavors to delude them by the senseless cry 
of Free Trade. 

I have been surprised, Mr. Chairman, that there 
has been, during the whole course of this debate 
an apparent acquiescence upon the part of all who 
have adverted to the subject, in the idea that, if 
all nations would adopt the. principles of Free 
Trade, it wuuld be their true policy. Sir, I deny 
the doctrine, out and out; and I wish, as far as | 
my feeble blow will avail, to strike the ax directly | 
to the root of the tree. I maintain that what is | 
called Free Trade—that is, trade unrestrained by | 
commercial regulations, or imposts, or taxes of 
any kind, would be the most unequal trade that} 
could possibly exist, and would lead to the estab-| 
lishment of the most absclute dominien of some} 
nations, and the most. slavish subjection ef others. | 
In order to give equal advantages under such a. 
system, you must adopt the p: inciples of NaTIonaL | 
AGRARIANISM—you must mike all nations equal | 
in all respects—you must endew them with the | 
same intelligence, the same industry, and the 
same mechanical skill—you must give them equa! 
capital, equal machinery, equal water power, and | 

| 





equal amounts of all the elements of national 

wealth. They must be equally refined and civil-| 
ized, and have equal facilities fur the transporta | 
tion of their commodities to and from their mar- 
kets. The slightest disparity in any of these re- 
spects, or in geographical positien, or in any of a! 
thousand ether incidents which might be named, | 
would destroy the balance of the system, and ine-| 
quality in wealth and power would immediately 
ensue. How could a nation having no machinery 
compete with one like Great Britain, whose steam 
power is probably ten times as great as the com- 
bined animal power of her whole population ?— 
How could there be equality betwees an inland 
nation without a barque to bear her flag, and the 
“Ocean Queen,’’ whose canvass whitens every | 
sea? How can there ever be fair competition— 

Freedom of trade between Power and Weakness 
—between Wealth and Poverty—between Knowl-| 
edge and Ignorance—between Industry and Idle- 
ness? S.r, the n tion is preposterous. You might! 
as well oppose the helplessness of childhood to! 
the matured power of manhood, as to place the in- 
fant manufactures of the United States in compe-| 
tition with those of England! Adopt the system, 
of Free Trade and the dream of Pharaoh will be | 
reversed—the fat kine will devour the lean—the + 
more powerful nations will swallow up the trade 
of the weaker. The people who have the advan-. 
tages of lecal position, of industry and intelli- 
gence, will soon assert their natural superiority 

and become rich and prosperous at the expense of 
the less favored and the less sagacious. We have, | 
upon our Own continent, aspecimen of Free Trade | 
in all its deformities. Between te United States’ 
and the Indian tribes the most perfect freedom of | 
trade exists, uarestrained and untrammeled by 
any restrictions or duties ; and what has been the! 
result? Has there been that mutuality of benefit | 
which the advocates of Free Trade promise to all | 
who will adopt its principles? Have the Indians! 
grown rich and presperous under the benign influ- 

ence of a commerce freed from all the shackles 











imposed by antiquatei and exploded prejudices? | 


or has the whole intercourse between the parties- 
to it been a system of fraud, extortion and plun- 
der on the one side, and oppression, ruin and anni- 
hilation on the ether? 

There is yet another example of Free Trade. 
upon the continent to which I will barely advert 
upon this occasion. I refer to the trade between 
the various States of this Union, which under the 
provisions of our Conatitution must, through all 
time, remain free. Many of the Southern politi- 
cians have imagined, from time to time, that the 
Northern States have, from some cause, obtained 
an undue advantage over them in the commerce 
of the country, and they have occasionally held 
conventions and suggested various rastrictive meas- 
ures, to restore to themselves their due propertion. 
All these means have failed, and they have per- 
suaded themselves that the injury results, in a 
great measure, from the restrictions imposed by 
the General Government on our foreign com- 
merce. Without pretendiag to solve this import- 
ant problem, I will take the liberty of suggesting 
the inquiry whether the effect which they deplore 
may not flow from a cause very different from the 
one assigned, and whether, in point of fact, it may 
nit be the perfect freedom of trade between the 
States of this Union, and not the restrictions 
upon foreign commerce, which has enabled the 
North to use her natural advantages in such a way 
as to gain the ascendancy over the South! There 
is one fact which I will refer to, in this connec- 
tiun, which may be entitled to consideration. Be- 
fore the adoption of the Federal Constitution,. 
when each State regula'ed its own commerce, 
there was no such concentration of trade, at one 
or two points, as we now find. Even Virginia 
then carried on a large direct trade, and we are 
told by tradition that Yorktown, a village which, 
but for its proud historic associations with the 
close of our Revolutionary struggle, would hardly 
find a place upon the map of the Ancient Domin- 
ion, was once the port through which Philadelphia 
received the larger portion of her supplies of for- 
eign merchandize! 

I have now, Mr. Chairman, finished what I pro-- 
posed to say upon the general merits of the bill. 
But I cannot take my seat without adding a few 
words in regard tothe deep interest which the: 
State of Virginia has in the success of the measure 
now under consideration. It is my deliberate con- 
viction, that she will derive more benefit from it 
than any other State of the Union, for thereis ne 
other Stete which has such a variety of interests 
to be promoted. Many States possess advantages 
over her in some respects, but where will you find 
one which combines so many of the elements of 
wealth, of greatness, and of power? She is situ- 
ated in the very heart of the Confederacy. She 
has a sea coast, including the bay, unrivaled in ex- 
tent; and her Western border is, for hundreds of 
miles, washed by the waters of the Ohio. Her 
shores are deeply indented with bays, and inlets, 
and creeks, affurding every facility for navigation. 
Che Ohio, the Potomac, the James, and half a 
score of other navigable rivers, have their sources 
in her mountains, and radiating as from a common 
centre, wind their way for hundreds of miles 
through her territery, imparting fertility to her 
soil, and supplying, at the same time, the power te- 
drive the most extensive machinery, and the best 
possible channel for transporting the manufactured 
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fabrics to market. Wer soil is adapted to the 
growth of almost every vegetable production 
dknewn to our country. Wheat, rye, Indian corn, 
eats, tobacco, hemp, flax, potatoes, and every spe 
cies of graxs and fruit known to temperate climates, 


attain the highest degree of perfection within her || of emigration will cease, and the proud Old Do- 


borders. Her mineral wealth is no less diversi- 
fied than abundant. She possesses gold, and sil- 
ver, and copper, and iron, and lead, and salt, and 
gypsum, and coal, to an extent that would seem 
almost incredible to one who had not taken some 
pains to acquire particular information on the sub- 
ject. Her forests abound in the best lumber, and 
and her mountains afford pastures ‘or sheep, which 
will enable her almost without an effort to sup- 
plant Vermont in the wool trade; for whilst, in 
the frozen regiens of the North, the flocks must 
be fed half the year, in our mere genial climate, 
they can generally find the means of subsistence 
for themselves in the luxuriant growth of the 
mountains. In regard to water power, too, she 
has peculiar advantages, not only in its extent and 
general diffusion over her territory, but from the 
fact that machinery is so little liable to be inter- 
rupted in the winter by ice. The same remark is 
applicable to her canals and navigable streams, 
which are frequently not closed at all during the 
winter, and never for more than a few weeks. If 
any gentleman wishes to see a specimen of the 
natural advantages of Virginia, let him visit her 
prer ver Where will he find such a combina- 
tion of all the natural advantages for a great man- 
ufaeturing city as Richmond presents? Inexhaust- 
ible supplies ef coal and iron are found in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of the city. The James 
River Canal, which already penetrates 150 miles 
into the interior of the country, and is destined at 
no distant day to form the most convenient line ot 
connection between the sea board an‘ the Ohio, 
affords not only the means of access to the inland 
markets, but supplies an almost unlimited extent ot 
water power, to impel the machinery necessary 
for every species of manufacture. Various lines 


~of railroads extending in every direction, invite 


the trader of the surrounding country, by furnishing 
the most convenient and speedy means of effecting 
the exchanves of the products of agriculture, for the 
fabrics of the merchant and the manufacturer.— 
Her central position and proximity to the Southern 
and S. Western country, where cotton is pr«duced, 
and a large market for manufactures is found, must 
give her decided advantages over the manufaetur- 
ing towns of the North, which are obliged to en- 
counter the expense of the deuble transportation 


of the raw material to the North to be manufac- || 


tared, and of the fabric te the South to be con- 
sumed. Her manufacturers will also enjey an- 
other important advantage, from the fact that they 
will be enabled to throw their fabrics in-o the 
market without delay, and thus their capital will 
always be actively employed, instead of being idle 


-during the long periods of the transit of the raw 


material from the South to the Nerth and back 
again. Give Virginia, then, the benefit of this 
bill, and you will soon see factories springing up 
on all her water courses; you will see her coal 
fields explored; her rich mines opened up; her 
commerce revived; her agriculture invigorated ; 
her capital increased, not merely by the gradual 
accessions of her own industry, but by the influx 
from abroad, which her superior natural resources 








| will invite. Give her, I repeat, the benefit of this 
| bill, and you will diffuse prosperity through all her 
borders; her citizens will ne longer be compelled 
‘to leave the home of their childhood in search of 
a precarieus subsistence inthe far West; the tide 


| 


'minivn will again, at no distant day, assume her 
appropriate positien in the front rank of the mem- 
bers of our glerious Confederacy. 





Anniversary of The Heme League. 
The friends of American Industry th.oughout 
the Union are apprised that during the last Annu- 
al Exhibition of the American Institute in this 
city an Asseciation was here formed by a Conven- 
tion of citizens from all parts of the Country, de- 
nominated “‘ Tue Home Leacue for the protec- 


tion of American Labor and the promotion of 


reciprocal Commerce.’ It was composed of rep- 
resentatives frem the Agricultural, Manufacturing, 
Commercial and Industrial interests generally, 
without reference to any sectional or party bias. 
Its principles and objects are new known. A wide- 
| spread influence and the formation of more than a 
hundred auxiliary leagues, codperating in the diffu- 
sion of useful information and the advance- 
ment of our domestic concerns, are sufficient 
proofs of its utility and well-timed establishment. 

It is now the duty of the Central Committee, ap- 
pointed by and in behalf of the Primary League, 
to announce to its associate branches and to the 
public generally, that the first annual meeting for 
the choice of Officers and the transaction of busi- 
ness appertaining to the Association will be held 
at the Lyceum of Natural History, 563 Broadway, 
in this cityon the 13th day of October next, at 11 
'o’clock, A. M. whena general attendance of its 
members and those whowish to become such will 
take place, without farther notice. 

An address to the People of the United States, 
setting forth the general views of this Association, 
bas already been circulated threughkout the Coun- 
try, and has met with marked apprebation. From 
an Institution scarcely yet a year in existence, it 
cannot be expected that any buast will be made of 
what it has done, and still less of what it is likely 
to achieve. No banners are displayed to aid 
party strife or to excite popular cemmotion; 
but converts from all parties and associations 
in all sections of the Country have joined 
its ranks with a proper spirit of independence, to 
establish, peacefully and permanently, an union of 
interests distinctly AMERICAN, in opposition to 
those anti-national and unpatriotic dogmas which 
have lately been undermining our character and. 
prosperity as an independent and sovereign People. 

Tr the two conventions, which have been held in 
furtherarce of its objects, aharmony of action and 
consistency ef conduct were manifested, which 
not only proved The Home League to be above 
servility to local and party prejudices, but by the 
| diffusion of a mass of useful and timely informa- 
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tion, and the fearless expression of sound and pa- 
triotic views, an interest has been every where 
awakened in its favur, so that now its warmest ad- 
yocates are among those who first questioned its 
utility, and derided the possibility of its independ- 
ence. The statistical facts collected in the course 
of its numerous meetings in this city, aided by 
publications giving the result of their discussions 
to the people at large, have essentially aided in the 
formation of a Tariff as indispensable for Revenue 
and the basis of a sound Currency as for Pro- 
tection to Domestic Industry. The bansful and 
deceptive doctrines of Free Trade which an insid- 
ious foreign rival was commending to our adoption, 
without deigning to practice them herself, have 
here been successfully combatted, and it is now no 
longer a heresy to proteci our Home cencerns or 
to foster a Commerce that is truly reciprocal. 





To carry on the great objects for which such an 
Association was formed, and is so manifestly qual- 
ified te promote, the Central Committee feel them- 
selves privileged to urge upon their fellew-citizens 
of all parties and in all the States throughout the 
Union to continue the efforts already commenced, 
and to form State and County Leagues to aid in 
completing the good work tius auspiciously com- 
menced. Much yet remuius to be accomplished, 
which the narrow aims of party discipline would 
neglect or subvert to its own selfish purposes. A 
special vigilance is necessary to watch these who 
are the chosen guardians of the public weal, to 
see that our Legislators accomplish the work for 
which they were appointed, and should their pa-| 
triotic efforts to relieve our present embarrass 
ments be defeated, to hold ourselves in readiness | 





to call public meetings for the protection of our 
Home Interests, at all hazards, te sustain those 
and those only who constitutionally enact laws for | 
the relief of our suffering Country, and to! 
prevent our birth-right from being bargained | 
away for the offals of Foreign Free Trade—these 
are some of the duties and privileges that belong 
te The Home League, and which it will faithfully | 
perform. 


It is one of the cardinal principles of our Asso- 
ciation that the Government and People of this 
Country owe it to themselves to protect American 
Industry and Enterprise, wherever and however 
developed. With advantages greater than any 
other nation possesses, the United States have 
rightfully assumed a higher stand, and are bound 
to maintain a loftier and freer character in a moral | 
and political point of view than any other com-| 
munity. Our laering classes especially set out to 
be better educated, better clothed and better fed 
than the eppressed operatives of foreign countries. 
But to maintain this ascendancy at this moment is 
no easy task. Low labor and low prices prevail] 
everywhere. The Old World seems going gener- 
ally into a state of liquidation, and there 
is scarcely an article we , produce or manufacture 








which cannot or may not be produced in scme for- 
eign country ata less priee than we can produce it 
here. Our Carrying Trade too, and our Fisheries, 
and in short all the labor of our hands, are inter- 
ferred with when placed in competition with the 
depressed labor of Europe, or that of its lower 
reduced Colenies. 

Now, unless our working men are ready to 
abandon the benefits of Education, the comforts 
of decent Apparel, and the wholesome Living te 
which they have been accustemed, we must guard 
against foreign competition by securing a prefer- 
ence te the Labor of our own citizens, whether 
native or naturalized, and to our legitimate Home: 
Interests. We have no other alternative, for 
the benefit of the Laborer or Capitalist; for it 
cannot be doubted that it is for the interest of the 
Capitalist to pay a higher rate of wages to the 
free American who supports himself independeng-- 
ly, rather than to give lower rates to such degra-- 
ded and pauper dependents as are maintained by 
poor laws in foreign countries. Nor will the de- 
‘usive doctrines of Free Trade help us. That de- 
mands the exchange of Labor for Labor—an eye 
for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth, whatever be 
their character. It is only by a judicious Protec- 
tion to our own Skill and Industry that our Work- 
ing Classes can be secured in their privileges. — 
The half-starved, half-clothed and ignorant foreign 
serf can and must work cheaper than we do, and 
of course the purchasers ef his labor will, in an 
open market, have an advantage. It is worse than 
idle to be blind te this conclusion. The rates of 
Labor form the standard of value whereby to esti- 
mate the moral and mental improvements of @ 
Nation in comparison with others. Skill, talent, 
industry, order and enterprise create capital. 
Good Government protects these; and just in the 
same way that a superior workman obtains higher 
wages than a poor one, so does a Nation pos- 
sessed of the above advantages take the lead of 
other Nations, and as long as it can maintain @ 
high rate of wages by the above means, it will be 
preeminently prosperous. 

But the representative of this value of Labor 
being Money, it should be measured by a uniform 
standard, and not bya fluctuating currency, which, 
it is said, is the cause of the present distress. Now, 
what is the existing state of our money value as 
the representative of other values? We have no 
National Bank. The business of the Government 
is done upon a Specie basis. The Currengy of 
those States which have any paper issues is nearly 
equal to Specie. If the wages of Labor therefore 
decline, it will not be owing to Banking in any way. 
For the future, if we bghold oar Laborers without 
employ, Trade paralyzed, and the wages of all our 
Working Classes going down, we must impute these 
evils to some other cause than that arising from @ 
Paper Currency. A real want of work at home in. 
consequence of employing operatives abroad to work- 
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the public of the ability of our countrymen, with 
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for us, oaid bes our Soule or the pendants sfeneatinas 
and not general Laber, is the true cause. Look where || 
we may, we witness this result. The dismantled 
state of our American Shipping, the monopoly 
by foreigners of what little carrying-trade there 
is, the suspension of our manufacturing enterprise 
to give employment to needy operatives abroad, 
the restricted trade and non-intercourse between 
all parts of our once flourishing Country, the ple- 
thora attributed to over-production and diminished 


consumption in our Agricultural and Mechanical || 


pursaits—the downward tendency of all values 
save that of money, whereby Capitalists alone are 
benefitted and they but transiently, the expesure 
of the destitute tocrime and suffering—the destruc- 
tion of principle so prone to follow that of proper- 
ty,—these are actual miseries, which for the want 
of a Protective System, the American Laboring 
‘Classes are doomed to see and feel. 


But the Committee fully believe that the Coun- | 


try is not compelled to submit long to this degra- 
ded condition. There is no need that our yeung || 
and puissant nation should be over-laid or over- 
reached in the throes of distress which now con- 
vulse the starving Millions in the Old World ; nor 
however deeply we may commiserate their suf- 
ferings, is it necessary that we should throw our- 
selves into their wretched condition. 
which seeks to level the wages of Free American | 
Labor te a Servile or Pauper Standard, cannot be 
tolerated by our Industrivus and better Educated 
citizens. The high character assumed by us is 
capable of being sustained. The bounties of Prov- || 
idence now everywhere smile upon our fields.— || 
Skill, Enterprize, the Will and Strength to work, 
the advantages of Education and Freedom which, 
with proper encouragement, are odds in our favor | 
against the World, a cheap Soil and every variety 


That policy | 


c to promote Domestic 
League was established, without reference to 
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| proper protection, to sustain themselves as a free 

Manufacturing, Agricultural and Commercial Peo- 
| ple. We now invite the various branches of our 
Association to continue to furnish such reports 
and to correct any errors which may have appeared 
in those already published. Let the unemployed 
operatives meet in their respective districts to con- 
sult together, and devise the means to give a new 
impulse to the hand of labor; let them appoint 
| Delegates to express their wishes and views at the 
Convention, and co-operate with us to restore to 
the country its fermer prosperity. Let the Farm- 
ers of the interior look at the state of the Repub- 
lic, and having a xezard to the whole country, let 
them meet us through their Delegates, to represent 
their feelings in behalf of American Industry, and 
of those classes who furnish a market for the pro- 
| ductions of the soil and prevent them from being 
| dependent on foreign workshops for fabrics of the 
first necessity. A due preparation of measures 
to be acted upon at our next meetirg, will 
essentially facilitate the execution of what will 
‘there have to be adopted, and as every inter- 
est in the Country is deeply connected with the 
| Protection of Labor and the prosecution of recip- 
rocal Commerce, we trust our citizens generally 
| will unite in our patriotic labors. 





The Committee in conclusion will only repeat 
that in whatever section of the Country these sen- 
timents may be promulgated, whatever party or 
| whatever trade may espouse them, it is hoped im- 
plicit faith may be placed in their sincerity, and if 
| delegates are appointed to meet us, that they will 
bring with them a determination and the means 
/to carry out our We again assert 
what was contained in our former address, that 
Interests the 


views. 


Home 





of Climate, secure to us success if we only have 
the wisdom to embrace it. Some concessions and || | 
alterations may have to be made by us to the 
changing state of circumstances, but it is by @ pro- | 
tection and festering care over our Home interests 
that we shall be enabled surely and permanently 
to regain our prosperity. A National Commerce 
among ourselves must be encouraged. A motive- || 
power from our own government must come in the 
shape of a Protective Tariff, equal in its counter- 
vailing power to all the emergencies we may be 
thrown into by foreign interference—a Tariff se- 
curing Home Industry and Home Competition, not 
fer the benefit of Monopolists nor of the Govern- 
ment merely, but FoR THE WHOLE CouNTRY, RE- 
WARDING LABOR, REMUNERATING CAPITAL AND 
EQUALIZING Prices. This, as we believe, is the 
necessary result of the system we advecate, the 
League and the only League we are bound to. 


The statistical reports emanating from our last 














party distinctions, and to impress upon our 
public representatives the propriety of guard- 
ing and promoting those interests, our efforts 
will be directed. The occasivn is propitious and 
|| the necessity urgent, and we call upon all those 
who love their own Country above all others, who 
prefer Domestic to Foreign interests, to unite their 
exertiens to ours, until the concentrated efforts of 
the friends of American interests shall be crowned 
with complete success, and a policy truly Ameri- 
can and National be found to prevail in every de- 
partment of our Government. 

JOSEPH BLUNT, N. Y¥. 

Cc. C. HAVEN, N. Y. 

ADONIRAM CHANDLER, N. Y. 

R. H. PRUYN, N. Y. 

HENRY BURDEN, N. Y. 

CHARLES S. MORGAN, Va. 

MELVIN COPELAND, Cenn. 

BENJAMIN REEVES, Pa. 

WM. B. KINNEY, N, J. 

GEO. B. HOLMES, R. I. 

T. B. WAKEMAN, N. Y. 

L. D. CHAIN, N. Y. 

WM. G. LAMBERT, N. Y. 

Central Committee. 
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SPEECH OF MR. HUDSON, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
ON THE T..RIFF BILLS. 


Delivered in the Committee of the Whole. 


Howse oF REPRESENTATIVES, July 8, 1812. 
The Tariff Bills being under consideration— 
Mr. HUDSON addressed the Committee as 
follows: 


Mr. Cuairnman: From what | have seen of the 
spirit and temper of the Committee, and from 
what I know of the views and feelings of gentle- 
men on this floor, I am inclined to believe that 
there is not a radical difference of opinion between 
us. I am satisfied that if gentlemen could for- 
get their preconeeived opinions, and would sit 
down and candidly compare notes, they would tind 
themselves much nearer together than they ima- 
gine. Every man will allow that the Treasury is 
empty: every man will admit that we need reve- 


nue ; and, whatever may be his party bias or specu- |, 


lative opinions, every man will acknowledge that 
our revenue must come mainly, if not wholly, 
from imposts. Nearly every member on this floor 
will admit that, in imposing duties, there should 
be discrimination for revenue, and in some degree 
for protection. Every man, in imposing duties, 
would have some reference to the policy of the 
nations with which we are connected by commer- 
cial intercourse. 

I doubt whether there is a gentleman present 
who will dissent from these views. Will any 
member on this floor rise in his place and say that, 
in the imposition of duties, he would have no 1e- 
gard to the interests of the people? Will any one 
maintain that the “ general welfare,” the very ob- 
ject for which the Government was instituted 
should be overlooked or disregarded, in raising 
the means to support the Government ? If any 
one entertains these opinions, and is willing to 
carry them out, let him speak: let him declare, in 
the presence of this House and of the nation, that 
he will net discriminate between luxuries and ne- 
cessarics, and that he hss no disposition to protect 
the laborers of this free Republic against the pau- 
per labor of the old world. 

Mr. Chairman, if we approach this subject like 
business men, our first inquiry will be, what are 
the wants of the Government? The Secretary 
of the Treasury estimates the wants of the Gov- 
ernment for three years to come at $32,000,000 
annually. The Chairman ef the Committee of 
Ways and Means and of Manufactures assure us 
that it would not be safe to estimate the necessary 
amount of nett revenue at less than $27,000,000 
or $2%,000,000 for several years te come.,in these 
estimates are included several millions which will 
be required to redeem Treasury notes outstanding, 
and to pay the interest, and redeem the principal 
of the loan required to pay the debts of the late 
administration, and to supply the deficiency created 
in the Treasury by the reductions which have taken 
place during the last year, by the operations of 
the compromise act. 

The Secretary estimates the importation at 
$107,000 000, from which he deducts $12,000 000 
fer the free articles, leaving about $94,000,000 of 
imports, on which to raise the necessary revenue. 
Without intending to go into this part of the sut- 
ject, which has been fully exhibited by the Chair- 





man of the Committee of Ways and Means, it is 
-suthcient to say that, taking the Sectretary’s own 
-es:imate, to raise $32,000,000 on an importation 
of $94 000,000 would require an ad valorem duty 
of about 35 per cent. 
Now, sir, how shall the necessary amount be 
raised? Every gentleman will admit the propriety 
of a free list. It would be folly to impose a duty 
upon specie, the impertation of which amounts, in 
some years, to $15,000,000. Equally unwise 
would it be to impose a duty on articles imported 
for the use of the United States, or for literary in- 
stitutions and societies. The other free articles 
are generally those of absolute necessity, as drugs 
and medicines, or the raw materials necessary te 
our manufactures. Such a list has always existed ; 
‘from the aduption of the Constitutien it has been 
the policy of the Government to admit such arti- 
cles free of duty: nor am I aware that any gentle- 
_man who has examined the subject is disposed to 
annihilate this free list. 
_ What duties, then, shall be imposed upon the 
$94,000,000 of dutiable articles? We have al- 
ready seen that the duty, if it were levied upon 
every article, must be 35 per cent. But will every 
article bear this duty? Or would a sound policy 
dictate such an impesition? No ; the same reasons 
_which would dictate a free list, would require that 
a modetate rate ef duty be imposed upon some ar- 
ticles. One class of articles is of such a charac- 
ter that they could be easily smuggled, and a high 
duty would lead to frauds upon the revenue; an- 
other class is consumed principally by the poor, 
who are but illy able to bear the burden of any ad- 
ditional taxation. One article comes in cempeti- 
‘tien with a domestic production, and another dees 
/not; one article is obtained from a country whose 
ports are open to our productions, while another 
‘comes from a country from whose por‘s our pro- 
ducts are excluded. These considerations would 
dietate a different rate of duty. A herizontal duty 
is as absurd in political economy, as an exact 
equality or uniformity in nature. No man can, I 
am persuaded, after reflecting for a single moment, 
maintain that every article, uader all the variety 
of circumstances, should pay the same rate per 
cent. 
We are required, then, by the dictates of pro- 
| piety, of sound policy, of common sense, to dis- 
_criminate in the imposition of duties; and if some 
articles are brought below the average rate, others 
must be carried above. But on what principles 
shall we discriminate? Befoge I answer this 
question, I wish to inquire, why raise a revenue 
at all? If it be said that it is necessary to sup- 
, port the Government, I say, then carry out the 
same principles in levying duties as those on which 
‘the Government is founded. As the Government 
| was established ‘‘ to provide for the common de- 
fence, and to promote the general welfare,’ we 
should have regard to those objects in the imposi- 
tion of duties. Protect your industry against the 
_ pauper laber of the old world; seek the welfare ef 
your own country, and not the prosperity of ether 
nations, from whose ports some of your own pro- 
, ducts are excluded. 
But we are told that a low rate of duty will 
| produce more revenue. Without stopping here to 
shew the fallacy of this position, I will simply 
| remark, that this could be ddne only by increasing 
|impertations. And is this desirable? Have not 
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excessive impertations been one pethicpel cause of | | 
our present pecuniary embarrassment ? The gen-— 
tleman from South Carolina (Mr. Pickens) the | 
other day gave us a doleful account of the prostrate | 
condition of the country—commerce and agricul- | 
ture nearly destroyed—business, in all its depart- | 
ments, embarrassed—-individual credit gone-— | 
States bankrupt, and the United States bonds | 

hawked in the market. And does that gentleman | 
suppuse that individual or State credit would be | 
improved, or foreign indebtedness be wiped out, by | 
increased importation of foreign luxuries? Will | 
new and increased debts relieve our pecuniary em- | 
barrassments? Common prudence would suggest 
to us to curtail our expenditures—to diminish im- | 
portations. One argument in support of a Tariff 
is, that it will tend to diminish importations, and | 
so check that pride and extravagance which now | 
stalk forth at noonday. 

But, sir, we are told that the proposed rates of | 
duty are unreasonably high. Has any gentleman 
shown, or even attempted to show, that the pro- 
posed rates will give more revenue than is required, | 
or more than was expended by the last adminis- | 
tration ? Such an attempt has not been made. | 
Still gentlemen tell us that the duties in the bills | 
befere us are enormous. Enormous! They are | 
not as high as they were under the administration | 
of General Jackson; they are, on the principal | 
articles, vo higher than they were during the ad- | 
ministration of Mr. Van Buren. Let us look at a 
few articles under his reign: 

By the acts of 1832 and 1833 woolens paid a | 
duty of 50 per cent. ad valorem; and though the | 
duties on sugar, iron in its various forms, and cot- | 
tons, were mostly specific, they would not, pn an | 
average, vary materially from the same rate of 50 | 
per cent. Under the operation of the compromise _ 
act, the reduction would bring duties on articles | 
paying 50 per cent. down as follows: ! 


From December 31, 1833, to Dec. 31, 1835, to 47 per b aa) 


From 1835, te “ * 1837, to 44 

From ° * 1837, to * ad 1839, to 4l do | 
From os bon 1839, to “ “* 3841, to 38 do 
From « “ 1841, to June 30, 1842,t0 29 do i 
And after June 30, 1842, to 20 do jj 


On all articles paying a duty of 50 per cent. the | 
compromise act would take off 30 per cent. But! 
of this large reduction, only 12-30 therecf came | 
off prior to the first of January last—leaving 18-30 | 
of the whole reduction to fall upon the last six 
months. 

The four articles just mentioned, (viz: woolens | 
cottons, sugar, and iron in all its forms and varie- || 
ties,) during the administratien of Mr. Van Buren, | 
paid onan average 41 per cent. at least—a rate of | 
duty as high as is proposed in the bill of my col- 
league ; and from these four articles he received | 
nearly two-thirds of his entire revenue from cus- | 
toms. I have taken the amount of these articles | 
during bis four years, and estimated the revenue | 
derived from that source, and will present the re- 
sult to the House. 





Amount. Per Ct. Revenne. | 
Average of Woolens for 4 years, $5,438,414 41 $2 227,699) 
‘ 


Do Cottons 9,731,728 * 3,990, 108 | 
De Sugar a 7572: 370 “ 3, 104 671 | 
Do Iron ss 9,778,914 “ 4,019,354 | 


$13,341,852. 

Here we have an average annual revenue of | 
$13,341,832, during Mr. Van Buren’s administra- | 
tion, arising ‘from four articles, while the annual | 
mett revenue from customs, during the same pe- | 





ried, amounted on an average to si $19, 623, 000. 
It is true that the $13,341,000 was the gross reve- 
nue, and that from this sum should be deducted 
the expense of collection, and a drawback upon 
railroad iron and refined sugar. But, after all, 
more than half of the nett revenue arose from these 
four articles—articles which, by the compromise 
act, have come down to 20 per cent., if we have 
any duties at all. As gentlemen seem desirous of 
creating an impression that the duties in the bills 
before us are extravagantly high, I will select a 


| few leading articles, and show the duties which 


have existed under the Tariffs of 1828, 1832, and 
the bill of the Committee on Manufactures. 
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From this comparison of the three last Tariffs, 
it will be seen that the rate of duties which is 
prepared by the Committee on Manufactures is 
less than the duties under the Tariff of 1828 or 
1832. And it may be well to inquire, what were 
the resources of the past administration ? 

When Mr. Van Buren came into power, only 
two-tenths of the reduction provided fer in the 
eompromise act had taken place, and the duties 
were then as high, and in some cases higher than 
|| they are in the proposed bills ; and during his ad- 
ministration the public lands yielded a revenue of 
$5,500,000 annually—a sum three times as large 
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as they will yield fur years to come, even if they | priety of countervailing duties to a certain extent. 
were returned to the Treasury, which [ hope may || [f Great Britain should prohibit the tobacco, or 
not be the case: yet, with all these advantages, he || cotton, or rice of the South, they would come for- 
spent during his administration about eight millions || ward, and, with one voice, demand that the Gov- 


annually more than the accruing revenue. 
It appears, by the reports of the Secretary of the | 
Treasury, that there was in the Treasury a large | 


sum on the Ist of January, 1837. At the extra | 


session of that year, the fourth instalment due to | 


the States was, by an act of Congress, withheld | 
from them; the bonds of the United States Bank | 
were disposed of; and after all, Mr. Van Buren 
left the country millions in debt. 


The account, when stated, stands thus: | 
In the Treasury January 1, 1837.....$6,670 000 | 


Bonds of United States Bank...... -» 8,211 000 | 
Interest and deposites........ 4.2... 533,000 
Debts due from banks and paid...... 320,000 | 


Fourth instalment to States, withheld... 9,367,000 | 
Debt on the 3d ef March, 1841, says.. 7,000,000 


cccece opdcassecceevees Gael ane | 

Here we have a grand total of $32,000,000 of 
revenue falling within Mr. Van Buren’s adminis- 
tration, which arose from other than the ordinary 
sources ; so that the last administration, with a 
Tariff about as high as the one now proposed, ex- 
pended annually $8,000,000 more thar the ordina- 
ry revenue. And in this statement we make no | 
account ef the other debts which he left to the | 
present administration—such as pay for services | 
in the Florida war, arrearages in the Post Office | 
Department, for which provision was made at the | 
extra session; nor do we take into the account the | 
numerous private claims which were unjustly de- | 
ferred, for some of which provision has already | 
been made. We do not mentien this by way of 
complaint, so much as te show gentlemen that | 
their taunts of extravagance and a High Tariff 
are altogether misplaced. The Tariff approved 
by General Jackson was in many particulars much | 
higher than in the bill before us; and, even during 
the administration of Mr. Vex: Buren, the duties 
on many articles were not so low as they are in the | 
bill reported by my colleague. 

But, Mr. Chairman, after all the complaints 


| 
| 


against protection, I find that each gentleman is in | 


favor of having his own staple protected. 


The gentlemen from the cotten-growing region 
who have addressed the committee are in favor of 
low duties. And why is this? They are alarmed | 
lest our imports should be diminished, and thereby | 
reduce the export of cotton. They maintain that | 


i) ticle. 


/ernment should interpose, and, by treaty or re- 
taliatory duties, obtain redress. This, I venture 
to say, they would demand; and their demand 
would be just; and those who are now so sensi- 
tive on this subject of protection, would come up 
like men, like Americans, and vindicate the rights 
ef our Southern brethren. 

But Mr. Chairman, this is yielding the whole 
ground. They would lay countervailing duties to 
promote the interest of the planting States ; they 
_ would contend that they ought to be placed on an 
"equality with the foreign produce of the same ar- 
i The principle involved in countervailing 
duties is all that the friends of protection ask. We 
only ask that there may be a fair competition be- 
tween our own and foreign laber. And it matters 
not from what cause this inequality arises—whether 
from a single act of foreign legi-laticn, or from 
their general policy—if a fair competition is de- 
stroyed, it is the duty of our Government to throw 
her protecting shield around her citizens, and pre- 
vent their being driven frem their workshops or 
their plantatica by the degraded labor of foreign 
countries. If the manufacturers of Great Britain 
can destroy the manufactures of this courtry, I 
care not whether it arises frem an order in Coun- 
cil or an act of Parliament—whether this state of 
things was brought about by one law or by fifty— 
whether the policy was introduced last year or 
last century—the effect upon eur own citizens is 
| the same, and the duty of our Government is in no 
_ degree altered. The advantages which the foreign 
| manufacturer has over our own arise in a great 
_ degree from causes which, if they are not produced 
| by any one act of legislation, grow out of the 
| general policy which their Governments have 
‘adopted. For example: Great Britain pays a 
| bounty upon the glass which is sent to this country. 
| This gives the British manufacturer an advantage 
| over our own. Those who are engaged in this 
| species of manufacture find themselves undersold 
at their own doors. This competition, which is so 
ruinous to the glass manufacturer in this country, 
avises, in this cas, partly from the direct action 
of the British Government. But there are other 
| causes—such as the low rate of interest, a dense 
| population, and the reduced priee of wages— 
_ which give the foreign manufacturer a decided ad- 


vantage over our own. The cheapness of capital 





| 











any restriction upon commerce uperates directly | and of labor gives the foreigner his principal ad- 
against their interest; and hence they ask us to | vantage; and we have the same right to come in, 
give Free Trade. And what is this but protec- | and by legislation counteract the influence of these 
tion in another form? But the gentleman from | causes, as we have to pass countervailing duties in 
Virginia (Mr. Hvsarp) is still more direct. He any other case. 

is not only opposed to protection as impolitic and | Let the advocates fer countervailing duties show 
unjust, but as unconstitutional; and yet that gen- us the difference in principle between protecting 
tleman comes out directly and asks us to protect our citizens against a single law of a foreign nation, 


his favorite staple—tobacco. He has teld us that | and that low price of wages which grows out of 
he doubted the propriety of countervailing duties, their general policy or local condition. In the 
and theught the subject should be made a matter of |, one case, they ask the interference of the Gevern- 
negotiation! If protection by statute is uncon- | ment; they complain that they are injured—that 
stitutional, I would ask that gentleman to inform | every thing like fair competition is destroyed. But 
us by what authority our Government can enter | no statute can be more ruinous to fair competition 
into negotiation to obtain the same end. | than the low price of money and lJabor in foreign 

If I understand the force of the remarks which | countries; and, if this is not produced by any one 
have been made, most of the*gentlemen who in- | statute, it is, in a great degree, produced by a 
cline to the doctrine of Free Trade admit the pro- || policy which is cherished by their Government. 

. 
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While the interest of money is 30 per cent. less in 
Europe than it is in this country, and wages are 
400 per cent. less, our manufacturers must either 
give up their business or reduce the price of their 
laborers. Do gentlemen desire either? Do they 
wish to see the millions of capital now vested in 
mantfactures utterly destroyed? Do they desire 
the gloomy spectacle of deserted villages, and of 
wide-spread ruin and bankruptcy? Do the agri- 
culturists wish to see their home market destroyed, 
and thousands of the consumers of their products 
become producers, and so ruin their prives? Or 
do gentlemen desire to see the price of Jabor se 
reduced that that meritorious class of our citizens 
shall be brougst down to the low standard of Eu- 
ropean paupers? Unless gentlemen desire to see 
the manufacturers of the country ruined, or the 
honest laborer deprived of the common comforts 


of life, they must be willing so to discriminate in || 
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per week; to each person, ls. 63d. per week; 
and that of this sum, after paying for rent, fuel, 
&c., there remains for food and clothing only 
L1$d. per head per week. Another table of 37 
families, of 198 persons, shows that, after de- 
ducting the sums paid for lights, soap, fuel, rent, 
and rates, there is left for food and clothing for 
each person ls. 3d. per week. Another table 
shows that 36 families, of 181 persons have, after 
deducting the sums paid for rents, rates, lights, 
soap, and fuel, only ls. 2d. per head per week 
left to supply them with every thing they have to 
eat, drink, and wear. Another table of 38 fami- 
lies, consisting of 176 persons, presents the same 
result of 1s. 2d. per week, left for the food and 
clothing of each person. Anether of 36 families, 
of 217 persons, leaves 1s. 4d. per week to supply 
each person with fuod and clothing. 

These tables are all taken from the different 








the imposition of duties, as to give to the laborer 
his just reward, and to sustain his employer, so | 
that this employment may be sure and constant. 

The reduced price of labor on the Eastern con- | 
tinent is the great cause why foreign fabrics can be | 
sold in our market lower than eur own. [I have | 
examined two volumes of the reports of the com 
missioners appointed to inquire into the condition 
of the hand-loom weavers, mad to the British 
Parliament in 1840. From these valuable docu- 
ments it appears that this class of laborers, both in 
Great Britain and on the continent, is in a most 
deplorable condition. 1 will give a brief statement 
of their conditien, as gathered from these reports: 


Average prices per weck of the Hand-Loom 
Weavers in Europe, including the Weavers 
of Silk, Cotton, Linen, Woolen, §c., in all 
their varieties, exclusive of board, rest, fuel, 


lights, &c. 


Great Britain.......+++.+++.8s. Od. per week 





FUOMBDwceccrecce o bduppe eevee aaa .* 
Switzerland...... epetic’ cting Ne | SR Bin 
eT ee SS a 
Bad aeiids seniccanes 3s Od. “| 
DORE ct ccendees ‘coco cocccrig, OF. *§ “ | 


These are the average prices for men employed 
in weaving. Some of the silk weavers employed 
on velvets and figured patterns earn from 12s. to 
17s. per week ; but it was given in evidence be- 
fore the commissioners, that this species of weav- 
ing required more light, and consequently sub- 
jected the weavers to higher rents: so that their 
nett earnings were no more than those of weavers 
employed on other fabrics. Male weavers in the 
United Kingdom earn on an average not more than 
8s., and females from 30 te 80 per cent. less. 

The following statements and facts, taken from 
the ceperts of the commissioners, will show the 
deplorable state to which the weavers and their 
families are reduced. In relation to the county of 
Somerset, the commissioner has given various 
tabular statements, showing with great minuteness 
the pecuniary condition of this class of laborers. 

One table presents the condition of 149 families 
containing 721 r,rsens, and shows that, after de- 
ducting the suu:s paid for rent, fuel, soap, and 
candies, there would remain of their earnings, for 
food and clothing, only 1s. 54d. per week to each 
persgn Another table of 11 families, cunsisting 
of 58 persons, shows that the entire income tw 
each family ameunts on an average to only 8s. 5d. 





| parishes er villages of a single county, and it does 
| not appear that wages are materially lower here 
| than in other parts of Great Britain. 

| Let American labor be thus degraded—let fami- 
| lies of four or five persons be brought down in their 
| pecuniary resources to 7s. or 8s. per week—let 
each person be reduced to the necessity of sup- 
plying his only foed and clothing from the misera- 
ble pittance of 11$d., or even 1s. 4d. a week, 
while flour, as in England, is selling for $8 60 per 
| barrel—and what would be the sentimert of every 
working man in the land? Let them be brought 
to this deplorable condition, by the blindness or 
obstinacy of their own Government, and that Gov- 
ernment would be of short duration. 

One witness, called before the commissioner, 
says: 

“Children of seven years old can begin to turn 
the wueel to spin flax, which is very hard work ; and 
they are kept at work from five in the morning ull 
nine at night. I might notice the number of weak 
and crooked-legged children in town—an evil which 
is attributed te this sort ef work.” 

A manufacturer testifies that 

“ Their dwellings, their clothing, and that of their 
children, evince great misery. There is often great 
distress arnongthem They are generally sober, in- 
dustrious, steady inen, but with the best intentions, at 
the present wages, they cannot get a living. Many 
| weavers are obliged to apply to the parish for as- 
sistance.”’ 

Mr. Otway, the commissioner who examined 
into the condition of the weavers in Ireland, gives 
us a gloomy picture of their condition. He says: 


“The cabins that the weavers live and work in 
are féarful specimens of what habit will enable hua- 
man beings to endure. The weavers are ebliged to 
pay as high rent for these dens as they ought to get 
confortable cabins for. The landlords charge £3 
per annum for any cabin having roem for two looms— 
containing only two small rooms, and sometimes only 
one.” 

Again, he says: 

“ Nothing can equal the distress of the poor cotton 
weavers. I never witnessed greater misery than in 
their cabins and mede of living. Few, however, 
remain at the trade, except old and infirm persons, 
and a few young boys, whom the poor parents try to 
keep at the leom, in order to prevent absolute desti- 
tution.” “The houses of some of the lower classes 
of weavers are in the most wretched state. with only 
‘a little straw and a ceverlet for a bed ; plenty of 
| children, but scarcely a ¢hair te sit down upon. In 
| the neighberhood of Bulkington, &c., the usual con- 
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dition of a number of journeyhand families is that of 
the greatest dirt and misery, sometimes with no bed- 
steads, but beds of wrappers stuffed with straw, and 
without any linen to them. Sometimes the beds con. 
sist merely of chaff held together with bricks and 
covered with a wrapper. Their food in these in- 
stances consists chiefly of bread and butter, potatoes, 
and a litle tea. with occasionally a few poor scraps 
of bacon. Rudeness and misery seem to be the inevi- 
table c nition of this cless of laborers ; and even 
many of the undertakers live in the greatest neces- 
sity, especially those burdened with large families. 


Erasmus Charlton, a police sergeant, testifies 
that, of his own personal knowledge, 

“The weavers are muc’ distressed. They are 
wretchely eff in bedding. Has seen many cases 
where the man and his wife, and as many as seven 
children, have slept on straw laid on the floor, with 
only a torn quilt to cover them. Sometimes he has 
had occasion to search the houses of some of the 
weavers on suspiciun of stealing yarn, and has wit 
nessed very distressing cases—children crying for 
food, and the parents having neither food nor mone 
in the house, or work to obtain any. Does not thin 
that, in one family out of ten, the children or adults 
can attend church, in consequence of their ragged 
condition. Has frequently dropped in at meal times, 
and found them eating potatoes, with a bit of suet.” 

Another witness says: 

“ A poor weaver, living within 50 yards of me, is 
a case of great distress. Last Sunday he came to 
witness’s house and stated that he had had a poor 
Sunday, not having a potato or even a bit of bread in 
his house. The weaver had a wife near confinement 
and three children.” 

Another witness testifies that 


“The wife of a weaver had achild at the breast, 
and she declared to him, at 5 or 6 o’clock P. M , that 
she had had no food for the whole day, and that she 
had three children. There was nota table er piece 
of furniture in the reom; every thing was sold. He 
further states that he has no doubt that many of the 
weavers and their children, especially young chil- 
dren, die from disease brought on by want of proper 
nourishment. He further states that these men are 
industrieus and sober, and would willingly work if 
they had it to do.” 

The commissioner declares that 

“ The master of a poor house was regretting that 
the nature of the food, (gruel,) its scantiness or some 
other cause, produced great mortality in the work 
house; but, as fer the poor weavers, he verily be- 
lieved that their children brought to the work house, 
in some instances, died of repletion. They had been 

reviously brought so lew, that the work house al- 
owance was (ev good for them.” 

With such facts before us, we can sympathize 
with a respectable weaver, who testifies before the 
commissioner as follows: 

“Question. Have you any children?” 

“ answer. No; I had two, but they are beth dead, 
thanks be to Ged!” 

Ques ion. Do you express satisfaction at the 
death of your ehildren?” 

“Answer. I de. I thank God for it. I am re- 
lieved from the burden of maintaining them, and they, 
poor dear creatures, are relieved from the troubles 
of this mortal life.” 

Comment upon such evidence would be out of 
place. When poverty and wretchedness press so 
heavily upen parents, that they rejoice at the death 
of their own children, their state must be painful 
indeed! 

Nor is the condition ef the laborers on the con- 
tinent any more favoreble. Mr. Keyser, the com- 
missioner charged with the inquiry, represents the 
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laborers in the same employment in Germany, &c., 
as in the most deplorable condition. He describes 
a family near Berlin as follows: 

“A man, his wife, two sons. and a journeyman, 
live in a room 17 feet by 14. in which are two looms. 
They must all work hard to earn the aggregate sum 
of 9s. per week. and of this sum one-third is requir- 
ed for rent and taxes. In the morning, they have 
each a cup of bad coffee and a cake, such as is gene- 
rally bought in Berlin for about a farthing; for din- 
ner, groats, or meal porridge, or potatoes, with occa- 
sionally a herring or a little lard; in the evening, a 
slice of black bread and butter, with which they 
drink nothing but water. On Sunday, they have 
sometimes a small quantity of bacon or other meat. 

Again, he says : 

“Tt is to be observed that the very low rate of 
wages is not only in preportion to the cheapness of 
provisions, but more particularly occasioned by the 
very limited wants of the working weavers. ven 
the article of bread, in that country so very cheap, 
is still beyond the reach of these poor people, who 
subsist almost entirely upon potatoes.” 

A witness from Prague says: 

“Our weavers are in that state, that, if each family 
had net a bit of land on which to grow potatoes for 
their food, and were they not to steal their fuel, as 
they want it, from the forests with which the country 
abounds, they would almost starve on the wages 
they earn. y working very hard, a weaver may 
get 2s. per week. These people are now in want of 
work and in great distress, eccasioned by the large 
stock of goods in the hands of manufacturers and 
cotton printers. They seldom eat bread, but only 
potatoes, which they cultivate themselves.” 

Such is a picture of laborers upon the continent 
of Eurepe, and in the boasted land of liberty, 
Great Britain! The condition of European la- 
borers must be obvious wher we consider that 
the prices given to men amount to only 10d. per 
day, without board, for a sp+cies of labor which 
requires skill and muscular power, and must gene- 
rally be car: ied on in cities or large villages where 
rents are high and provisions dear. The heurs 
the laborers are employed, are in many cases suffi- 
cient to break down the strongest constitution. 
Some weevers in Ireland and Germany, more es- 
pecially, work from 14 to 18 hours per day; 
and another evil still greater, because more op- 
pressive upon the mass, is, that work cannot al- 
ways be obtained, and hence the hands are thrown 
out of employ. Many families in fact are eompel- 
led, as we have seen, to depend upon frem 11d. to 
1s. 4d. per week per head for food and clothing— 
about half the sum which, as appears from the 
same documents, is required in Great Britain te 
support her prisoners in prison! Some of these 
laborers are in fact paupers hired out by the 
parish, that they may be able in some degree to 
earn their living. This is the character and con- 
dition of the labor with which our own comes in 
competition. And the question is, whether we 
shall stand idle and see our mechanics and ar'isans 
driven from their work-shops by the half-starved 
millions of the old werld? 


Do the free trade men or this floor wish to see 
American labor brought down to thie low condi- 
tien of poverty and wretchedness? Do the demo- 
crats here in our midst, who profess to be the ex- 
clusive friends of the poer and laboring classes, 
desire to see the independent laborers—the free- 
men of the land—reduced to a vegetable diet, and 
to all the evils attendant upon the most squalid 
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poverty? As they have manifested so much sym- | what propriety can those whe oppose manu- 


athy for the oppressed foreigners in the State of 

hede Island, who are deprived of the right of 
deciding the fate of the institutions of a country 
in which they were not born, and whi.h they re- 
fuse to adopt as their own—I say as they have 
manifested so much sympathy for these disturbers 
of the public peace and traitors to our common 
country, it was to be hoped that they would mani- 
feat a little’ feeling in behalf of the laboring men 


ef our own country, and not be willing to see them | 


brought to an allowanee of eight shillings per 
week, to supply all their wants. If they are de 
sirous of seeing wages reduced, that they may pur- 
chase the product ef labor at a lower rate, and 
thereby live themselves upon the hard earnings of 
the poor, let it be known. If this is their doctrine, 
let them proclaim it now upon this floer, and I 
will engage that this will be the last Congress in 
which they will ever make the proclamation. And 
it is, | confess, with regret that I find the gentle- 
man from Georgia (Mr. HabeRsHAM) contending, 
as he does in his mnority report, that wages 


should be so reduced that the hardy and industri- | 


ous laborer shall receive but fifteen dollars a month 
and board himself. The wealth of a nation is in 
its labor; and there can be no surer test of the 
prosperity of a people, than the price which the 
laborer can command. One argument, and in fact 
the great argument with me in favor of a Tariff, is 
drawn from the encouragement it offers to domes- 
tic industry. 

I wish to see the manvfacturers prosper; I wish 
te see investments which have been made in this 
branch of national industry yielding a fair return 
to the enterprising citizens who have embarked 
their capital therein. But I confess that thia is 
net the greatest ebject of mydesire. No, sir; I 
desire above all things to see the hunest Jaborer, 
whose on! capital is in his own sinews thrive and 
prosper. 1 wish to see his labor so rewarded that 
comfort and plenty may be seen in his habitation, 
and that he may have the means of educating his 
children, and training them up for usefulness. 

But it is sometimes said that, if manufactures 
produce so much wretchedness as is found in 
Great Britain, this is a good reason why we should 
not encuurage them in this country. But nothing 
can be more unfounded than this objection. Manu- 
facturing does not produce this poverty and suf- 
fering ; they arise from a crowded population, and 
exist in spite of manufactures. Manufactures give 
employment to thousands who could not otherwise 
be employed at all. Blot out the numerous manu- 
factories from Great Britain, and thousands who 
now find employ and obtain a comfortable living 
would be thrown out of business, and consequently 
would starve. Manufactures, instead of being the 
cause of low wages and poverty, are, in fact, the 
effect of peverty and low wages. Thousands are 
driven into manufactories because they can find no 
otheremployment. It is, then, a great blessing to 
the people in England tbat manufactories exist. 

But, whatever might be the case in Great Britain, 
no evil can be apprehended from manufactures in 
our own country. Even in the manufacturing dis 
triets we have large quantities of uncultivated 
land; and then there is that unbewnded world of 
the West, which is capable of supporting untold 
millions. ‘So long as we have vacant lands, there 
is nothing to fear from manufactures. And with 


fictures make this charge? They profess to be 
great friends ef commerce. But does not every 
| person knew that, in all our great marts of com- 
| merce, the population is more dense than in our 
|| manufacturing villages? And if gentlemen have 
| such holy horror of a crowded population, how can 
|they rejoice at the increase of our commerce, 
|| which tends directly to build up thickly settled 
| places? 
| But the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. Kennepy) 
| is fearful that the morals of the people will be cor- 
|| rupted and their health impaired by manufacturing 
||establishments. 1 have neither the time nor the 
| inclination to go at any length into this part of the 
/subject. I will simply say that in New-England 
| our manufacturing population is as intelligent and 
| as moral as the portion engaged in agriculture; 
|| aod whether the moral atmosphere of New-Eng- 
land is as pure as that of the South and West, I 
will leave to that gentleman to decide. I bring 
no accusat‘on against his constituents—I desire 
/ none in return. 


But gentlemen tell us that they wish to be left 
free te buy where they can buy cheapest, and to 
_ sell where they can obtain the highest price. This 
| dectrine at first blush appears very plausible, but 
| it is far from being sound. Let us test it by an 
example. In time of war a citizen might buy 
\cheapest of the eremy, and in return dispose of 
|| his own products to them at the best prices. But, 
| sir, would this be allowed? Would the plea that 
| this is the “ largest liberty” avail in such a case ? 
| lt might be for the interest of seme individuals to 

enjoy this free trade in time of war; but the man 

who should attempt to carry it on would be re- 
strained for purposes of State. He would be in- 
| formed that his interest and that of the public 
| were at variance, and that his claim must yield to 
theirs. The same principle holds good in time of 
|peace. It may be for the interest of an individual 
| in time of peace to smuggle goods, but, as his in- 
‘terest is adverse to that of the public, the one 
\ must yield to the many. There may be great na- 
| tional interests, in peace as well as in war, which 
|| demand certain restrictions upon trade. Discrimi- 
| nating duties are necessary to sustain the great 
|| interests of the country, and the public good is 
|| promoted by their importation. It is with a nation 
{as it is with an individual: the market where we 
| can buy cheapest ia net always the best, even in 
| a pecuniary point of view. It may be good policy 
|| in an individual to buy in the dearest market; it 
| may be nearest at hand, or it may be the best 
! market in whick to sell his products. The cheap- 
| est market fur purchase may require ~>cie pay- 
|ment, while a dearer market may. -ive other 
 semmnedieies in return. The doctrine that we 
|| shunld at all times purchase in the cheapest market 
|is far from being a sound priuciple in political 
economy. 

The cotton mannfacturers at the North might 
purchase their cotton in India, asthey undoubtedly 
would in some degree, if the duty on that article 
should be taken off; and they might find it profita- 
ble for themselves, especially as they could buy 
cheaper, and at the same time open to some extent 
a new market for their fabrics: but as this would 
impair the home market for the cetton grower at 
the South, the injury inflicted upon the planting 
States would be greater than the benefit obtained 
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by the Northern manufacturer. For reasons of | the more elegant phrase “‘of purchasing in the 
State, a preference should be given to domestic cheapest market.” 
cotton. The Northern manufacturer who consumes Mr. Chairman, no one can examine the foreign 
ene handred bales of cotten grown in this country, | tariffs without perceiving that every nation with 
not only gives employ indirectly to those who la which we hold commercial intercourse has refer- 
ber te produce that article, but he gives employ to || ence, in the imposition ef duties, to its own in- 
those who raise the meat and the grain which the || terest or supposed interest. They all discrimi- 
laborer consumes while raising the cotton; where- | nate to favor their own labor and their own pro- 
as the manufacturer who consumes one hundred i ducts. This is the uniform policy ef the nations 
bales of cotton raised in India encourages for- || with which we have commercial intercourse; and 
eign ins‘ead ef domestic industry. In the former ! of this we have no reason to cémplain: they do 
case, all the profits of the entire business are kept | nothing but what they have a legal sight to do. 
in the country, while in the latter half of the profits | But while this policy, adopted by fureign nations, 
accrue to foreigners. The same remarks may be | gives us no legal ground of complaint against 
made upon manufactured articles. He that pa-| them, it calls upon us to defend our own eitizens 
tronizes the home manufacture encourages home || against the effects of their measures, by imposing 
industry, and creates a home market. Our friends || ¢iscriminating and countervailing duties. But 
in Tennessee, for example, by wearing American \ there is danger in carrying countervailing duties 
cottons, even if they cost them a trifle more than too far. The countervailing principle should go 
the foreign fabric, would thereby promote not only | into every Tariff Law. But there are serious ob- 
the interest of the country, but their ewn pecuniary | jections in my mind to a direct countervailing 
interest. By patronizing the domestic menufacture, statute. If you pass a law imposing a high duty, 
they not only prevent a greater competition in the | conditioned that it shall be repealed or modified 
production of their great staples, but, by sustaining || when the foreign nation, against which it is de- 
the manufacturer, they increase the derand four | signed to eperate, shall modify her laws, you vir- 
their own products. The Southern planter while | tually put some of your great interests into the 
growing the cotton, and the Northern manufac- hands of foreign Governments. “Suppose you pass 
turer while converting it into cloth, are both living || a law imposing 80 per cent. upon woolens brought 
apon the corn and wheat of Tennessee, or, which | into the country from Great Britain, with a proe- 
is practically the same thing, on the corn and || viso that one-half ef it shall be taken off when 
wheat of some other State which comes into direct || she shall repeal her corn laws; in the first place, 
competition with their own. Butif they wear the || she might retaliate upen us and exclude our grain 
fabrics of British looms, made of cotton grown in || altogether. Instead, therefore, of forcing open 
India, they lose all these advantages. The interest | her ports to eur wheat and flour, we shuuld be 
of the country and the ultimate interest of the in- | completely defeated ; we should net only gain 
dividual, then, would be promoted by the purchase | nothing, but should lose what little of market we 
of domestic fabric. If the first cost were higher, || now enjoy in that island. 
the incidental advantages which would result from |) But this is not all. It would produce a prema- 
sueh a policy, would more than balance the differ- | ture growth of woolen manufactures in our ceun- 
ence in price. Is it not so? Does not every prac-| try. Encouraged by this enormous protection, our 
tical man see that this is the natural tendency, the } citizens would rush blindfold into a business which 
certain result? || requires great skill, and, consequently, a gradual 
|giowth. While our factories were going up, Eng- 
The idea that we must purchase abroad rather || land might remain inflexible; but, when they were 


than manufacture at home, is a dangerous one ; 
and, whenever it is generally adopted by a people, 
their home industry will decline. There may be 
articles not suited to the climate, or pursui:s not 
adapted to the condition of a nation. In such 
cases, they must look to foreign countries; and, 
if they can raise some ether articles which they 
can give in exchange for fureign products, it would 
be wise to sell and purchase abroad. But if this 
exchange can be carried on between the different 
parts of our own country, where the business can- 
not be disturbed by foreign legislation, it is the dic- 
tate of wisdom and of prudence to seek supplies 
at home, ard thus be independent of foreign na- 
tions. If we adopt the policy that we will pro- 
cure every thing abroad, because it can be obtained 
cheaper, we shall, in a short time, find our own 
industry paralyzed, and our means so reduced that 
even cheap articles will be beyond our reach. Ask 
the industrious mechanics or the hard-working 
farmers in the country—those whose means are 
limited, and who are compelled to husband their 
resources—and they will tell you the advantages 
of exchanging their labor for the article they pur- 
chase—“ of getting things in their own line,” as 
their phrase is. Let this maxim be adopted, and 
it will be found much safer than that expressed in 


completed and in operation, she might, for the 
very purpose of ruining these establishments, re- 
peal, for a limited time, the corn law, and thus 
compel us to violate our faith with her, or to inflict 
ruin upon our ewn citizens. A countervailing law 
ef this character strikes me, I confess, as a dan- 
gerous experiment. Matters of this sort had bet- 
ter be left to negotiation, or the end be sought by 
general policy, rather than by an express and di- 
rect enactment. : 

As the subject of the British corn laws has 
more than once been presented for our considera- 
tion, £ propese to give this subject a passing no- 
tice. I believe that some gentlemen in the grain- 
|growing States have deceived themselves upon 
this subject. My friend from Maryland, (Mr. 
| JOMNSON,) at an early part of the session, pre- 
sented this subject to us with his usual eloquence, 
and called upon the grain-growing States to seize 
the prize now within their reach. He spoke as 
though the repeal of the corn laws would enable 
the United States to supply the whole demand of 
the English market. But, from all the examination 
( have been able to make on the subject, I am in- 
clined to believe that a repeal of these laws would 
operate against the interest cf the grain-growing 
| States. These laws illustrate the poiicy of Great 
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Britain; they show that she is resolved te guard || 


all her great interests; and they remind us that we 
should protect our own citizens. But I co. fess 
that I do not believe that their repeal would give 
us the market of England. By an inquiry inte 
the prices of wheat and flour in the United States, 
and on the Baltic and other ports #f the continent, 
it seems to me morally certain that we could not 
compete successfully with the continent. 

The following are the average wholesale prices 
of flour and wheat from 1831 to 1849 inclusive, 
taken from the prices current at Philadelphia, 
New-York, and Boston, and from the entries 
at the Custom-Houses; also, the prices on the 
continent of Europe, taken from the invoice 
prices at the Custom-Houses, and from other 
authentic tables. 

American Prices 





European Prices 






































Years. Fiour | Wheat.| Fiour. , Whea. | 
_ SRS 5 80/$ 1 18/$ 5 50\$ 1 Lo 
1832 ......00.6| 5 88; 115] 490! 098 
1833 :.........| 5 821 113] 500] 1 00 
TING net ivnert 5 36 108) 495! 099 
SF sess cs. 0s. 5 89| 119} 415] 083 
1836 ......00.! 7 88} 144! 420) 0 84 
1837 .eeseeeeee| 9 62) 183) 5 25) 1 05 
1838 .....0006.| 7 93; 154/ 470! 094 
BED Sins coves 6 92} 1 42) 5 35) 107 
eee 5 43/ 110) 5 35] 107 
Average...... $ 6 65.$ 1 30/8 4 93\$ 0 98 











Besides this genera! result of European prices, | 


I will give the average prices of wheat at certain 
ports or marts of trade on the Eastern continent for 
five consecutive years. 


Hamburg eccece eeeseeeee seeees seaneate cts. 
BERET nb coe 0660 vdecks 060000 0040 $2 « 
Dantzic oc eeee sees eeee sees ceoeees ee 6 
In the Ports of Prussia...... .-....... $2 « 
NN EE Oe ee 56“ 


Wheat imported into Great Britain in 1831. 
It appears by published tables tnat 

there were imported into Great 

Britain, from foreign countries, 


in BBB lccces kite WOE b ined meme 2,451,800 qrs. 
From Russia...... ........ «--- 937,300 
From the United States...... .... 482,109 “« 
From Prussia...... (enade.camene 481,900 “ 
From Germany...-.++-+++++- ---- 395,600 “ 


From all other countries.... ... ..1,148,900 

it will be seen, by the above statement, that the 
Dnited States, in 1821, supplied only 11 per cent. 
of the importations inte Great Britain; that Rus- 
sia supplied twice as much as the United States, 
and that Prussia and Germany each nearly as 
much. 

It also appears, by the tables in McCulloch, 
that, for twenty five years in succession, Prussia 
has supplied England on an average nearly three 
times as much as our own country; that Russia, 
the Netherlands, and Germany, have each supplied 
twice as much, and that, during that whole period, 
the United Siates have furnished only about four 
per cent. of her foreign supply. 

With these facts before us, it is preposterous to 
suppose that we could compete with the continent 
in supplying Great Britain with breadstuff, if her 
corn laws were repealed. The English merchants 
are now in the constant habit of sending their 
ships in ballast to Hamburg, to take in breadstuff 
for Newfoundland and Brazil. 


_ When we consider the low price of labor on the 
continent, the ease and cheapness with which 
graia can be transported from the Baltic into Eng- 
land, it seems to me that nothi: g can be more idle 
‘than to suppose that we could supply the English 
|market. ut these laws will not be repealed : 
they may be modified in some trifling degree, but 
they will not be annuiled. In fact, these laws, as 
} they at present exist, operate in faver of our grain- 
| growing S ates, rather than otherwise. As Eng- 
| land receives breadstuff from her colonies almust 
| free of duty, there 1s a large and important trade 
‘now carried on through Canada, whereby the 
American wheat and flour find their way into 
Great Britain on more favorable terms than the 
‘|grain frem the continent. Repeal the corn laws, 
|| and this trade would be cut off. Nor is this trade, 
|in eff-et, confined to the States bordering upon 
| Canada. New-York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
Michigan, can send a part of their supply to that 
|, market; and all that is taken off in that direction 
| reduces the quantity in eur market, and so tends 
\to raise the price in all the other grain-growing 
| States. This trade would be destroyed by a re- 
peal of the Engtish corn laws. And the repeal 
|| weuld operate upon the grain-growing States in 
| another respect: it weuld reduce the price of 
_ living, and of course of labor, in England, and se 


-_ 





| enable her to manufacture cheaper, and thereby 
| prostrate our own manufactures. At present, the 
| grain-growing States find their best and surest 
‘market among our manufactures at the East. But 
let the price of living and of labor be reduced in 
| England, and our domestic manufactures would 
‘| decline, and the grain-growing States would suffer 
,in their heme market. Thus would the grain- 
|| growing interest be injured rather than benefited 
| by a repeal of the English corn laws. 

| But gentlemen tell us that a Tariff is a tax upon 
the labor of the country. The gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. Kennepy) says that it is a tax upon 
| the farmers, and that the advocates of a protec- 
'| tive tariff belong to some great manufacturing es- 
|tablishments. Whatever may be the case with 
‘ethers, I can say for myself that I have no con- 
|nexion with any species of manufactures. I do 
| not own one dollar of manufacturing capital. My 
sympathies are altogether with the cultivators of 
the soil Amung them I[ was born—te the busi- 
'ness of agriculture I was brought up. This hand 
has wielded every implement of husbandry. I 
know what it is to eat bread in the sweat of my 
||brow. I know what it is to endure the labor of 
ithe field, exposed to the rays of a scorching sun, 
| or the chilling blasts of a New-England climate. 
| The district whicn I have the honer to represent is 
an agricultural district; and, though we have 
some manufacturers among us, the proportion which 
this business bears to agriculture is comparatively 
small. I advocate a Protective Tariff because I 
believe that it will promote the interest of agri- 
culture, and, particularly, b-cause I believe that it 
will improve the condition of the poor laborer, 
who depends upon his daily earnings for the sup- 
port of himself and family. By encouraging manu- 
factures and the mechanic arts you create a de- 
mand for labor, and so enhance the price. Wages, 
like every thing else, depend upon the laws of de- 
mand and supply. When manufactures flourish 
there will be a demand for labor, and it is then 
that the poor man receives the greatest reward for 
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his teil; it is then thar his income is the greatest, 
and his labor brings him the most abundant rerurn 
Many of our ha:dy laborers have no preperty bu: 
their ability to toil: their physieal frame is thei: 
only productive capital. Now, if you protect the 
industry of the country, and so enable the pour 
man to earn a larger sum, you practically add to 
his productive capital, or, which is the same thing 
render his present capital more productive. If 
the laborer, by the impulse given to industry, is 
enabled to earn thirty dollars in a year more than 
he could have earned witkout this stimulus, you 
actually, for the time being, confer upon him as 
great a blessing as though you deposited $500 for 
his benefit, and secured the interest to his use 
The leboring man, more than any ether, has an 
interest in this protective policy. The system i- 
designed te protect labor, and to secure to the ir- 
dustrious their reward. I advocate this system, 
not because it will benefit the capitalist, but be- 
cause it will confer a blessing upon the laborer. 
The capitalist has no interest in protection. His 
tens of thousards will yield tim a better return 
when labor is depressed, and every article which 
he wishes to purchase is reduced in price. The 
rich capivalist, if he seeks nothing but gain, covets 
what are generally denominated hard times; but 
the man who depends upon his own labor has 
direct interest in a revival of business, and in the 
general prosperity of the community. Let the 
hardy laborers of the country, those who eat their 
bread in the sweat of their brow, reflect upun this 
subject, and they will at once see that they have a 
direct interest in the protective policy. They will 


not only perceive that a Tariff tends to increase 
wages, but that the same sum of money will pur 


chease more of the necessaries of life. There is 
no article of clothing which goes into the consump- 
tion of the poor man and his family so much as 
cotten in its various forms. This article has en- 
joyed a pro*2ction since 1816, and the reduction 
in price has been three or four hundred per cent. 
Cemmon shirt‘ngs, which, at that time, would 
have co-t thirty-five cents at retail, can now be 
beught for from seven to ten cents, and all other 
articles of cutton have fallen in about the same 
proportion; so that, by the »peration of the Tariff, 
wages are kept up, and articles of consumptien 
have fallen in price. Twenty-five years ago, the 
females of New-England (who have not, as yet, 
thank Heaven, imbibed the sentiment that labor is 
degrading) would be required to laber four weeks 
to purchase an ordinary calico dress, which they 
can now purchase with a week’s labor. View it 
in any light you please, and the protective system 
is emphatically the system for the laborer and the 
poor man. 

I regret, Mr. Chairman, that gentlemen seem 
disposed to view this subject through what I be- 
lieve to be a false medium. They speak of it as 
a system to benefit manufactures, and by manu- 
factures they mean the manufacture of cotton and 
wool. This view of the subject is entirely su.er- 
ficial. It is not the interest «f manufactures alone 
in the narrow sense in which that term is used, 
that we wish to promete. There is what may be 
ealled the mining interest and the meckanic inter- 
est, which are deeply involved in this question 
And then, sir, there is, first and foremost, the 
great agricultural interest, which needs encourage- 
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ment as much as any other; and tke Tariff is as 
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well calculated to aid that calling as it is to aid 
manufactures. As far as the farmer consumes his 
own products, he has no interest in the prices 
which they bear. But if a young man purchases 
a farm, and expects to pay for it by the sale of his 
crops, he has then a direct interest in the state of 
‘he market. Any policy which improves the 
price of agricultural products confers a direct 
benefit upon him. Now, the protective system is 
calculated to build up manufactures in every part 
uf the country, and in that way to create a home 
market, where the hardy tiller of the soil can dis- 
pose of his products at afair price. A home 
market is every thing to the farmer. How is it 
that wheat is worth one dollar and thirty cents in 
one partef the country and twelve and a half cents 
in another? How is it that land of the same 
quality will sell for $50 in one part of the country 
and for $5 in another? Every man knows that 
this is the fact; and why is itso? Simply because 
ove is near ea market, and the other is more re- 
mote. We see the operation of this in every 
township and in every village. And I hesitate not 
to say that the capital now invested in manufac- 
tures has increased the value of real estate in the 
ceuntry more than one hundred per cent. The 
agriculturist has a direct interest in the subject 
befure us. The young and growing West should 
feel as deeply as New-England and the Middle 
States. Deprive the West, or even the South, of 
the home market, created by manufactures, and 
they would at once find their prices decline, and 
their pursuits become less prefitable. 

Gentlemen, as it seems to me, under-estimate 
the value of the home market. It is not only the 
best, but itis in fact the principal, market for the 
great agricultural staples. I have taken great 
pains to ascertain as near as possible the amount 
of articles consumed in Massachusets annually, 
which are the grewth or product of other States in 
the Union. I have written to intelligent gentle- 
men connected with almost every braneh of busi- 
ness in my own State, and have consulted all the 
statistics which have fallen into my hands, and I 
confess that our consumption is greater than I 
had supposed. Probably some of the estimates 
may be too high, and others I am cenfident are too 
low. Asa whole, I believe them to be 4a fair esti- 
mate. In fixing the prices, I have endeavored to 
take the average for the last three or four years. 
[ speak of these articles as conswmed in Massa- 
chusetts. They are consumed in the sense in 
which such articles are capable of consumption. 
Cotton and wool are consumed, in the sense in 
which I use the term, by being converted into 
cloth, and the same is true of all other article 
whick go into our manufactures. The result I will 
now present for the consideration of the committee. 
An estimate of the products of the soil, &c., of 

other Sta‘es consumed or manufactured an- 

nually in Massachusetts. 
Cotton..+eee+---- 185,000 bales, 
ceeess 620000 bbls., 
Corn & other grain 3,730,000 bush., 
Coal. ccccccsecccce 175,000 tons, 
Wood ...2-+.----- 188.600 cords 
Wool..eees heehee 8,000,000 Ibs., 
Lumber of all kinds...... eeeee 
Leather and hides.... coos seoeese sees? , 600.000 
Beef, pork, hams, and lard....... ....2,800,000 


$7,200,000 
4,100,000 
2,790,000 
1,300,000 
1,300,000 
3,200,000 








Butter and cheese..cescccceee sees -- 1,000,000 
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Herses, cattle, sheep, and swine...--. 600,000 |! 
a oe te eee “72 300 000 |) 


Poultry of all kind.ceeseeecoes seeeee 70000 || 
Ss cece cece cece coos 1,450 000 |! 
Furs, buff lo robes, &c eeeees cone see8 45,000 | 
Rag-, junek. &c , fur paper..... eeseeee 965,000 
Lime ..ee coos coeesee0e82,900 casks, 72,000 || 
Pot snd pearl ashes.... 500 tons, 58,000 
Tobacce.... cece cece 960 hhds., 68 Ouu 
Mic@.cce cece ccc coccccccee 60 cc ccee 325,000 |, 
Tar, pitch, and turpentine........++ -- 1,200,000 | 
TON -cccce coos COC COR meme ween eee oe 809.000 | 
Sugar and molasses............------ 47°U00 
Staves, casks, bexes. &c... ..---. --- - 360 000 | 
Domestic spirits and beer...... ...-- - 100,000 | 
Feathers, hair, and bristles...... eseeee 185,000 | 


“Oysters, venison, sand, sweet potatoes, 
summer fruits, such as peaches, mel- 








tint acdteasbenescohs suse 210,000 
Hay, grass-seed, fl1x-seed, flax, linsed oil 
castor oil, beans, bees’ wax, tallow, 
onions, nuts...... pcastsidegbecs 175 000 |, 
$42,010,000 





Here we have the round sam of $42,000,000 ot | 
-domestic products consumed in the State of Mas 
sachusetts—a state of 737,000 inhabirants—in a 
single year. The importance of such a home 
market will appear when we consider that the 


average of our entire exportfrom the United States | 


for the last ten years, exclusive of the manufac- 


tured articles, amoun's to only $82,200,100. So} 
that the State of Massachusetts consumes an- || 
nually, of tke products of other States, more than || 


half the ameuat of our whole foreiga export, less 
the manufactured articles; and the articles thus 
consumed in tiny own State are the product of 
every State in this Union. 


Maine supplies lumber, wood, lime, leather, and 
potatoes; New Hampshire wool, butter, cheese, 


beef, and pork; Vermont wool, iron, beef, pork, || 


butter, cheese, and potash; Rhode Island lime ; 
Connecticut iron; New-York flour, wool, leather, 
butter, cheese, and grain; New-Jersey grain, grass 
seed, and fruit; Pennsylvania iron, coal, wool, 
leather, and potash ; Delaware grain; Maryland 
corn, tobacco, and leather; Virginia corn, flour, 
tebacco, and coal; North Carolina tar, pitch, and 
turpentine; South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and 
Mississippi, cotton and rice; Louisiana cotton, su- 
gar, and molasses; Arkansas cotton, beef, and 
as ; Tennessee cotten, wool, tobacco, and corn ; 
Kenrucky tobacco, wool, flour, and whiskey; Mis- 
souri lead and corn; Indiana flour, corn, woo!. 
beef, and pork ; Illinois lead, flour, corn, and pork ; 
Michigan flour; Ohio flour, corn, beef, pork, wool, 
and potash. This is a specimen of some of the 
leading articles which the different States furnish 
to Massachusetts markets. Besides these, there 
are other articles, which are produced by the 
whole valiey uf the Mississippi, such as hides, fur 
beans, caster oil, flax seed, &c. 

The great West is immedfately connected with 


New-England, and there finds the best market four | 


her product. By means of the great lakes, canals, 
and railroads. Ohio, Michigan, and the upper por- 
tion of the Mississippi valley, communicates with 
New-England; and the rapidly increasing com 
merce between New-Orleans and Boston brings 
the product of all the States bordering upon the 


Mississippi into Boston market, where a vast | 


| Pork ......53.514 “ 


| Cotton... 2.456 bales 
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amount of them are disposed of. By returns from 


Boston, furnished me by 


a friend, it appears that 


there was brought into Boston from New-Orleans 
during nine months, ending June 1, 1842, the fol- 
lewing amount of their great staples: 


Cotton... .49,534 bales. 
Flour..... 64,631 bbls. 


Lard......91.565 kegs 
Corn.... .83,952 bush 








Lead.. ..80 046 pigs. 
Beef...... 1,519 bbls. 
Bacon... .. 1,391 hhds. 
Tobacco. . 1,766 

Whiseky. . 1320 bbls. 


The commerce between Boston and New-Or- 


leans is rapidly increasing. 


Boston papors that there 
New-Orleans in that city 


It appears by the 
were seven arrivals from 
on the 25th of April last, 


bringing into Bostun in a single day the following 
among other articles from the West: 


Flour.... . 4,863 bbls. 
EUG noses 4,140 kegs 
Lead .....+2,678 pigs. 
CetR ccccee 4.418 sacks 
Beans..ee- 515 bbls. 
Hams..... 58 hhds. 
Tobacco. .. 295 “* 
Hides.... ..3,200 


Calf skins... 75 bales. 
Deer skins. .. 23 “ 
Pure sccose ss oh * 
Beef...... **150 bbls. 
Sugar....... 98 hhds. 
Flax seed .... 36 bbls. 
Pig iron..... 88 tons. 
Sausage skins. 14 bbls. 
Caster oil.. .. 16 “ 





Whiskey.... 79 bbis. |Curled pigs’hair 90 bales. 
| Tallow. .... 4 hhds (Clover seed... 7 bbls. 
| Molasses... 47 bbls.|Cherry lumber,442 pieces 


Every week presents us with more or less of 
| similar cargoes from New-Orleans. The Boston 
| papers received this morning state the arrival ef a 
| ship frem that port with a cargo, among other 
things, of: 

Cotton .. .. 729 bales. |Tobacco..... .60 hhds. 
Corn...- ..2 447 sacks.|Hams...... ..66 “ 
| Fiour...+.. 749 bbls. |Pork.. ...... 59 bbls. 
' Oats ......1,500 bush. |Beef........ 6 “ 
Lead......2,928 pigs. |Hemp.. .. -. 32 bales. 


These articles are mostly consumed in Masse- 
| chusetts, though some of them are reshipped, and 
| some sent to the neighbering Srates. And besides 
this communication between the West and New- 
| England, the epening of the railroad between Bos- 


te and Albany brings the latter city within 


—— 





ten or twelve hours of the mourh of the Great 

Western Canal, which communicates with the 
| great lakes. Through this channel, and by packets 
| between Albany and Boston, the products of the 
| West find their way into New-England. A few 
|| weeks since, I saw an acceunt of an arrival in 
Bos‘on, by railroad, of a quantity of flour, some 
eight or ten days from St. Joseph’s, Michigan. 
These facts show the immediate connexion there 
| is between New-England and the West, and con- 
sequently, the interest they have in the success of 
our manufactures. Every waterfall in New-Eng- 
land which is made tributary to Yankee ingenuity, 
every additional spindle which is run at the East, 
will give a new impulse te Western industry, fur- 
nish a market for their products, and so extend its 
influence ‘te every log house beyond the moun- 
tains.” 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that there is no part of 
this subject less appreciated than the importance 
ef the home market. As compared with the 
foreign, its importance will be seen by a few ex- 
amples. I have estimated the amount of tar, 
pitch, and turpentine, which are consumed in 











Massachusetts at $1,200,000, while the foreign 

















exports of these articles in 1840, the latest period 
for which we have any returns, amounted to only | 
$602 529. I commend this part of the subject to || 
the attention of my friends from North Carolina | 
The amount of beef, pork, hams, lard, &c., con- || 
sumed in Massachusetts exceeds in value the whole | 
foreign export of these articles. The butter and | 
cheese of other States which we consume is ahout 
five times the amount of the foreign export. These 
articles will serve as a specimen. Many of the | 
articles we have mentioned are net exported at all, | 
so that the home market is the only one. I donot | 
pretend that all the articles sold in Massachusetts 
go into manufactures, or that that market would 
entirely cease if manufactures should be aban- | 
doned. But by a recurrence to the articles, it | 
will be seen that.many ef them go imto ma: ufac- | 
tures entirely, and others would be consumed in a 
less degree, if manufactures should cease. 

With these facts before us, will our friends at 
the West pretend that they have no interest in the 
growth of Eastern manufactures? I think they 

will not. They cannot be insensible to the value 

of a home market. Compared with a foreign, a| 
home market is always the most valuable. A 

market in a manufacturing district is always more 

sure than any other. The demand is constant and 

may always be relied upon, whereas a foreign 

market will always be uncertain. Suppose, for ex- | 
ample, that the Western States had one hundred 

thousand barrels of flour to dispose of annually, 

and they looked to Great Britain for a market: 

that market would depend upon the crops in Eu- 

rope. When the crop was good on the continent. | 
England would take but fifty thousand barrels, ard 
when the crep was short, she would want one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand. Though her demand | 
weuld amount to one hundred thousand barrels a 
year upon an average, yet, it would fluctuate from 
fifty to one hundred and fifty thousand. Under | 
these circumstances the farmer could make nv 
calculation how much wheat to sow. This uncer- | 
tainty, depending upon contingencies which he 
could not possibly foresee, would hang like an in 
cubus about his neck, and paralyze his efferts. 

But let the West depend upon a home market, 
created by manufactures, and the farmer can cal- | 
culate with great certainty. He knows that there | 
are 100,000 persons empleyed in manufactures, 
and that they will want a barrel of flour each; and 
he knows that the crops on the Eastern continent 
will have little or no connexion with the demand 
here. Under these circumstances, he knows with 
a good degree of certainty how much to sow ; and, 
having a certainty of a market, his industry wii! 
redouble, and he will realize greater profits from 
his labor. Every practical man knows that much 
depends upon the certainty ef the market; and, 
from this glance at the subject, no one can be so 
blind as not to see that the home market is more 
sure than the foreign. 

This is the difference between a fereign and 
home market in time of peace. And how is it in 
time of war ? Why, in that event, the home market 
is the only market that car be relied upon. In 
case of war with a great maritime Power, like 
that of Great Britain, whether our commerce was 
with her or with any other foreign nation, it would 
be in a great degree cut off, so that the foreign 
market would fail. From this glance at the sub- 
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| after all, be the main dependence for the farmer— 





his «nly sure reliance—his only sbiding hope. 

The West, then, bave as great an interest as the 
East in the subject before us. The cheapness of 
the Western land, and the fertility of their soil, 
will enable them to produce tne great staples of 
meat and grain to almost any amount. All that 
they want is a market for their preduce. Give 
them this, and there is nothing to impede their 
prosperity. From the facts we have presented om 
this point, it will be seen that the gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. Kennepy) spoke without due knowl- 
edge, when he said that the West had no interest 
in the subject, and that a home market was nothing 
to them. The fact is, the West have a direct in-- 
terest in this subject. It is to no pucpose that her 
soil is fertile, and that she can produce enough to 
supply a centinent, if she has nv market: her 
produce would ret upon her hands. The manu-- 
facturing districts furnish her with her best market, 
and she should cherish them as the apple of her 
eye. Nor is this all. The products of agriculture 
re: eive @ protection as great es manufactur d ar- 
ticles. Mos: of the duties are specific, and it is 
difficult to say what they would be per cent. ad 
valorem, asthe prices sre constantly varying. I 
have taken a few articles which are protected, and 
cast the ad valorem duty, and the following is the 
result: 


Cotton, 3 cents per pound, equal to 33 per cent. ad valorem» 
Wool, 3 cents per pound 39 do. do. 
Hemp, $2 ver cwt, equal to 


33 per cent, ad valorem. 


Beef and pork, 2 cents per pound 32 do. do. 
Haméandbacon 3 “ ne 45 do. do. 
( heese, ie S 100s de. do. 
Batter, or ¥4 35 = do. do. 
Lard, 3 « & 46 =8do. do. 
P statoes, 9 cents per bushel 36 0—Ss do. do. 
Fiour, $112 “ * 19 do. do. 
Wheat, 25 “ - 20 do. do. 


Here we have a list of eleven articles of agri- 
cultural products, raised principally in the South: 
and West, and they average about 43 per cent. 
prot tion—a rate much higher than is enjoyed by 
the manufactured articles. I know it is said that 
these articles need no protection. But this is a 
great mistake. These articles have been imported 
into the country, on an average. for the last five 
vears, to the amount of $2,341,600 annually. The 
fact is, they need protection as much as many of 
the manufaerured fabrics. 

Sir. there is an identity of interest between the 
manufacturer and the agriculturist. Agriculture 
and manufactures are not enemies to each other— 
they are not even rivals; but thry are intimate 
friends. Viewed on a large and liberal scale, they 
are only different departments of the same great 
system of national industry ; and whatever tends 
to give prosperity to the one will give prosperity 
to the other. They both need the fostering care 
of the Government. The case of wool and woolens- 
is an example of this. The wool growing interest 
has become an impertant ore in this country. The 
annual product may be safely estimated at $16,- 
000,000 Withdraw protection fom this great in- 
terest, and the shock weuld be felt by Vermont, New- 
York, Pennsylvania, Vireinia, Ohio, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, and Indiana, and in the same degree by 
several ether States; er, if you withdraw from the 
woolen manufactures all protection, you destroy 
in a great degree the home market for the w-ol, 
and the influx ef woolens would be such as to de- 
stroy the weol-grewing interest. This one exam- 























ject, it will be seen that a home market must, 





ple illustrates the principle as well as fifty. Let 








-one-seventh or eighth | 


tion; and this principle is perfectly cumulative. 
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} 
the present law, if any law we have, go inte ope- 


ration, and the first effect would be felt by the ] 


manufacturers. Standing in the fore front, they 
would receive the first shock; but the ravages | 
swou'd soen extend, and the laborer, the farmer 
would finally have to bear his full share. I am 
fully convinced that the labor of the country is the 
great thing to be protected; and as more people 
are engaged in agriculture than in any other call- 
ing, so agr culture has the greatrst interest in this 

vestion. And if the gentleman from Indiana 

Mr. Kens eDY) cannot comprehe:d how the great 
agricultural States of the West have an interest in 
the success of manufactures, he net only cannot 
put two ideas together, but, as it seems to me, is 
incapable of comprehending one. 


' 


| 


If you should destroy manufactures, you would 
at once drive the men engaged in those various em- 
ployments into-agriculture, and, from being cor- 
sumers, they would become producers, and the 
price of agricultural products would at once fall. 
This would reduce the price of labo:, and so affect 
every laboring man in the country. In fact, labor 
constitutes the wealth of the country. [t has been 
estimated by writers -: political economy, that 
the annual industry .< 2 country will amount to 
+ entire wealth; so thar, 
if a people should cease frem labor altogether, they 
would consume their entire substance in seven or 
eight years. If ths is true of nations generally, 
it is certainly true of this country, where industry 
is proverbial. If labor, then, forms so large a part 
of national wealth, any policy which stimulates 
industry must add greatly to the wealth of a na. 


The benefit done to one is a benefit done to all ; 
the same stimulus which prompts one to action, 
and increases the reward of his industry, will 
move another to action with the like result; and 
#0 the benefit may be multiplied by the number of 
the laborers in the land. [he same causes which 
‘stimulate industry in one calling, or in one part of 
the country, will operate in another; so that all 
will, in the end, partake of the blessings. 


Mr. Chairman,we have, during this debate, heard 
several eulogies upon free trade and unfettered 
commerce. But whence do these eulogies come ? 
Not from the honest American importers. They 
cali upon us fur protection; they represent that 
foreigners have engrossed the greater part of our 
coramerce, and they ask ‘he Goverament to inter- 
fere in their behaif. The foreigners who have en- 
grossed the principal part of our commerce in the 
city ef New-York are the great centre from which 
this free-trade doctrine emanates. They have 
some of the presses in the country in their inter- 
est; and no ‘.eans are spared to disseminate these 
doctrines through the land. We have, sir, here- 
tofore heard much abeut “ British gold” and its 
corrupting influence. Now, sir, I defy any man to 
produce a more striking instance of foreign influ- 
ence than this case presents. Foreigners have 
engrossed seventy-four per cent. of the commerce 
of New-York, and the members from that city 
comes furward and pleads for unrestrained com- 
merce; nay, so devoted is he to their interest, he 
had rather have recourse to direct taxation than to 
subject his foreign friends to the great inconven- 
ience of testifying to false invoices, as they have 
‘been convicted of doing. I de not, of course, in- 





| tend to accuse that gentleman +f being corrupted 


by them himself; but if he, with his admitted 
| honesty and fairness, can be so far influenced by 
| the doctrines they put forth, as to give up the or- 
| dinary mode of raixing a revenue, and to advocate 
| the doctrine of imposing a direct tax upon the 
| people, we may safely conclude that this foreign 
influence is overshadowing in that city. 


| The very fact that foreigners have engrossed 
_seyv-nty-four per cent. of the commerce of New- 
York, and that gross frauds have been committed 
| by them upon our revenue, shows the necessity of 
| some legislation on our part; and I have no doubt 
| that the substitution of specific for ad valorem du- 
| ties, and other necessary checks, weuld save to the 
| Government hundreds of thousands annually. This 
| glorious free-trade docirine, this golden dream, 
| over which gentlemen are brooding, is altogether 
impracticable. It could not and would not exist, 
even if all nations should atiempt to come inte it. 
The different localities, conditions, and situations 
of the nations would give one country an advan- 
tage over another, and s» destroy the very thirg 
aimed at. Butthe nations of Europe will not in 
practice come into the doctrine of free-trade. In 
the imposition of duties, they all discriminate 
against us; and why should we not recognise the 
' game principle and discriminate against them? 
Free-trade on one side, and restrictions on the 
ether, weuld be very far from the true doctrine of 
equality. 

It would be madness and folly for us to open 
our ports to the productions of ali nations while 
they are hedging in our commerce on every hand. 
This idea is so repugnant to the common sense of 
mankind, that no person would adopt it in his 
own private affairs. Let two neighbors be so 
situated that they were under the necessity of 
cressing each other’s land, and let one impose a 
duty upon the other for the privilege, and hew 
long would it be before the otker would be under 
the necessity, in self-defence, of imposing some- 
thing of a countervailing duty? If the cities of 
Boston and New-York were equal in their advan- 
tages and resources, and were cut off from all the 
rest of the world, and were compelled to have 
commercial intercourse with each other, and. the 
city in my own State should impose restrictions 
upon the commerce of New-York, how long would 
the honerable member from that city be willing to 
practise upon his free-trade doctrine? Would he 
advise his constituerta to remain tributary to the 
New-England emporium, until the merchants and 
capitalists left the city and removed to Beston, 
where they ceuld enjoy the acvantages of laying 
New-York under contribution? Men may talk of 
the free-trade theory, but ne one would be willing 
tu reduce it to practice. 


Mr. Chairman, the protection of our own indus- 
try is so important, and so obviously the duty of 
the Government, that I hope and trust we shall 
adopt one of the bil!s now before ua, with such 
modifications as may be found necessary. Suche 
measure is demanded at our hands: every interest 
requires relief. An exhausted Treasury and a 
stagnant commerce, agriculture languishing, and 
manufactures paralyzed, to us make their soleran 
appeal. Let the voice of the public be heard, and 
let us adept a measure which will give industry its 
due reward. 








